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THE ARMENIAN DEAD HORSE 


 _weh a week has passed since the great meet- 
| | ing at St. James's Hall was held, and though 
much has been said about it since, it still stands in 
need of explanation. Of course, we understand that it 
could not have been given up. Entering into the 
feelings of its conveners, we acknowledge that to aban- 
don the intention of holding the great meeting would 
have looked too much like contentment with the way 
in which the Sultan was likely to be dealt with. No 
doubt the meeting had to be held, although in the 
interval between the issue of their invitations and the 
day of the meeting its conveners had been informed of 
its uselessness for any practical purpose. In these days 
Continental politics are entirely unaffected by platform 
displays in England, and our indignation meetings are 
no more attended to by the greater European Powers 
than others of a different kind. When indignation 
signifies a readiness to fight, and when behind the 
readiness to fight is seen the means of triumph, indig- 
nation meetings may be very effective indeed. But the 
Continental Powers are abundantly aware that this is 
not our case on the present occasion, and the managers 
of the St. James's Hall meeting must have been 
equally convinced of it a good seven days before Mon- 
day last. For at about “that time previously Lord 
Rosebery’s I Edinburgh speech brought these plain facts 
into full view: that the Armenian party of blood and 
fire is very much smaller than it fancied itself; that it 
is countenanced by no responsible leadership of the 
least authority on any side; and that the aims of this 
headless minority are opposed by an upstanding array 
of armed force which is too strong for all England's 
might moved by all England’s indignation. W he but 
the most far- gone jingo of sentiment imagines that she 
can cope with four powerful nations at the same time ? 
Well, these being the well-understood facts of the case, 
the indignation - meetings of the blood-and-fire party 
look all their weakness, all their absurdity to English 
eyes, as well as to those of our naval and military 
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friends abroad. Then of what earthly use the St. 
James’s Hall convention ? 

This question must have constantly troubled the 
speakers at the meeting themselves. The immediate 
object, what was it? What had they come out for to 
do? To excite horror against wholesale massacre ? Quite 
needless; the feeling they cultivate was shared by 
everybody else already. ‘To move the Government to 
zeal in interposing ? Even more unnecessary, if possible : 
public meetings might as well be called to urge Lord 
Salisbury to keep out of draughts. ‘To press upon 
other Governments the duty of breaking up the Turkish 
Empire? A merely impertinent superfluity of sugges- 
tion, foreknown as such. To recommend interference in 
order to reform the government of Turkey? Hardly 
that ; firstly because it also is superfluous, and secondly 
because the meetingers scoff at the possibility of reform, 
longing to uproot all. Well, then, to bid Lord Salisbury 
‘sweep aside’ the European Concert, go in with his 
ships and soldiery, smash at the Turk single- handed, at 
the same time fighting the Russians end French in 
Europe and the hordes of the Tsar on our Indian 
frontier? Hardly that, either. A war of vengeance 
against the ‘Turks was what the meeting really pined for 
—so much was evident; but since it would not face the 
likelihood of a general war against England in conse- 
quence, the desire of its heart could only be breathed in 
wistful hint and pious innuendo. ‘The speakers at the 
meeting found, in short, that they had no line to go 
upon. In St. James’s Hall they made the discovery 
that, from one cause or another, the agitation has no 
more purpose now than the dance of St. Vitus; which is 
not denying that in some minds it was originally well 
inspired. ‘ Demonstration’ the meeting was called, and 
demonstration it was: of exhaustion, and wandering 
will and the aimlessness of exhaustion. 

When the brains are out an agitation should die; 
and the Radical party in particular has reason to 
thank Lord Rosebery for another speech in furtherance 
of its discharge from both sight and hearing. It was 
a sound and strong little speech, highly corrective of 
that letter of Mr. Gladstone’s which was read to the 
St. James’s Hall meeting, with ill consequences to the 
writer’s character (such as it is) for judgment and dis- 
cretion. The thanks of the community are also due 
to Mr. Courtney; for he published a letter the other 
day which was a perfect mirror of the strange misap- 
prehensions and perversions which some iutellediaal 
blight—corresponding to influenza and no less deadly 
and mysterious—has imported into so many minds of 
late. It frequently comes out in a persuasion that 
the rule of the Sultans would be peacefully sup- 
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pressed, and their territory disparted amidst perfect 
tranquillity by the Christian nations of the European 
Continent, but for one thing: the just suspicion of 
those nations that England is looking for her share. 
The theory is that England’s past proceedings have 
so completely shattered belief in her disinterestedness 
that they are afraid to cut up the Turkish Empire as 
she invites and as their benevolence inclines them to 
do, because they are sick of England’s rapacity and 
foresee that she may contrive to obtain a considerable 
portion of the plunder. Or if not, then she may 
take another course, too painfully consistent with her 
habits of acquisitiveness. She may stipulate that 
what she has got she may keep; is not to be disturbed 
in her Asian possessions, for example, nor even in 
Egypt, which some of the European Governments have 
strong moral objections to her retaining. It is true 
that the hesitating Powers are mighty enough, in com- 
bination, to take whatever measures with the Turkish 
Empire that may please them, without reference to 
England at all. Nevertheless, they are so paral ysed by 
this haunting fear of her greed that they dare not carry 
out the peaceful and beneficent task of partition unless 
she gives them some positive proof of her disinterested- 
ness. Therefore (this is all in the argument of the 
influenza patients) it is incumbent upon England to 
supply these proofs, which should be both moral and 
material. Firstly, we should indue our diplomacy in a 
white sheet, and place it on its knees before the ‘Tsar 
with a surrender of the Cyprus Convention. Thus the 
Disraelian outrage to Russian pride will be atoned for, 
and this will be our pledge never to offend again. 
Then we must give up all particular claim to the occu- 
pation of Egypt, at the same time declaring that what- 
ever may become of the Ottoman Empire, England 
refuses the least advantage from its partition. This 
done the European Concert will feel itself at liberty to 
reciprocate by risking its own smash-up by a final 
settlement of the Eastern Question. 

How mad this is words are unable to express. But 
it is quite an epidemic madness ; it seizes, more or less, 
upon all manner of minds; and therefore it is no small 
advantage that it may be seen and studied at its worst 
in the case of a hard-headed, matter-of-fact, unimagi- 
native, middle-aged politician like Mr. Courtney. 


TRAFALGAR DAY 


T is good for a country to have a national hero as 
well as a national saint. St. George, whom the 
profane declare to have been an army contractor of 
Cappadocia with the morals of an army contractor, has 
served us well in the first capacity. With his name on 
their lips our ancestors banged the dogs of Spain and 
France in the handsomest manner possible. And now 
the efforts of the Navy League have succeeded in in- 
stalling the immortal Nelson as our national hero. The 
Nonconformist Conscience, we imagine, can hardly be 
induced to desert Cromwell for the lover of Emma. 
Rather would it spend every other night at the Empire 
and the rest of the week at the feet of Mr. Arthur 
Roberts. However, let the Nonconformist Conscience 
keep its Cromwell, with the full absurdity that 
attaches to the worship of brutal strength of 
will by bubbling emotionalism. For the rest of us 
after last Wednesday the national hero will be 
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Nelson, and Nelson only. He is, undoubtedly, the 
right man in the right place, namely, first in the hearts 
of his countrymen. If England must needs worship 
anybody, it has to be a sailor. Nelson not only won 
thumping victories when they were badly wanted, but 
for sheer brain-power the annals of the British Navy 
cannot show his equal. He was a supreme tactician, 
there be no doubt of that. Add that he loved his 
officers, and invariably considered his men, and the fine 
metal of his character as a commander stands confessed. 
There was, of course, Emma, but, after all, Nelson may 
be forgiven Emma many times over. ‘The Caracciolj 
myth has been pretty well exploded, and therewith 
I.ady Hamilton’s importance vanishes. 

‘The outward signs of hero-worship are not, generally 
speaking, to be commended in this country. Our public 
statues are, for the most part, grotesque ; our efforts at 
decoration little better. On Wednesday, however, a 
noble monument was adorned in the best of taste, and 
in a happily commemorative manner. It was a relief, 
too, to see Trafalgar Square filled with crowds assembled 
for other purposes than Socialist demonstrations, 
Curiosity was uppermost, no doubt, in most people's 
minds, for the predominant sentiment of a London mob 
is as light as a feather. At the same time there was 
evidently the feeling at work that a duty was being 
discharged both to patriotism and citizenship. We 
cannot believe the dialogue retailed by an evening 
paper to the effect that a policeman, asked if 
the display was in honour of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, replied, ‘No, sir, it is to celebrate the 
battle of Waterloo. It bears upon it the stamp 
of somewhat obvious parody. Every Board-school 
child knows a good deal about ‘Trafalgar, and, what 
is more, he has the grace to value that knowledge. 
The booming of the cannon, the destruction of Ville- 
neuve’s fleet, and the hero’s death in the moment of 
victory, are the aspects in which it touches him most. 
But he is also more or less aware that ‘Trafalgar is 
one of the decisive battles that gave England the com- 
mand of the sea, and with it commerce and colonies. 
Perhaps these truths have a firmer grip on the childish 
imagination than on that of the grown-up workman. 
Bent over his daily job he is apt to take in little 
beyond that job and the amusements which relieve 
it. The revival of Trafalgar Day comes, therefore, 
as a useful tonic to the intelligent artisan. It should 
teach him the greatness of his heritage, and not only 
how it was won, but how it can be lost. And, by 
acting on that lesson, he can ‘strengthen the hands 
of the Government’ a thousand times more than by 
demonstrating on behalf of the Armenians. 

Weare not alarmists ourselves, and we have no desire 
to fill others with alarm. Still the fact cannot be too 
often insisted upon that unless our naval programme is 
not only carried out, but enlarged, our supremacy over 
the possible combinations against us cannot be consi- 
dered secure some five years hence, or even less than that. 
Unfortunately great Ministerial efforts on behalf of the 
fleet are apt to be followed by periods of slackness. And, 
unless the electorate looks to it, we may find the Govern- 
ment trenching upon naval expenditure. It has many 
calls upon its resources, and the temptation to satisfy 
the voter’s most direct wants must be strong. Happily 
the risk of incurring unpopularity by big navy rates 
is becoming less every year. The lowering of the 
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franchise has done away with the cry for economy 
at any price. That was a middle-class demand, and it 
was thoroughly Whiggish in spirit. The electors of 
this generation rather like seeing large sums being paid 
away than otherwise. ‘The Government, accordingly, 
cannot do better than remember Trafalgar Day, and 
act up to its convictions. ‘The strengthening of the 
fleet does not mean provocation, but merely the set 
will to guard our own. That determination, in so far 
as it finds expression in the celebration of Trafalgar 
Day, seems to be recognised as legitimate even by a 
Paris journal or two. The Soleil would like to know 
why the need for the display has been felt so unex- 
pectedly, but then the Soleil is always tormented 
with a desire to find sinister meanings in our most 
‘innocent diversions. The /igaro, on the other hand, 
has the good sense to perceive that the garlanding of 
the Nelson monument on Wednesday was intended as a 
slight neither to Spain nor to France. After all, we 
have aright to keep our own little festivals, without 
asking permission from foreign press-men, whether they 
are in honour of St. George or Nelson. It is a modest 
claim, but we are firm on it, and so, for that matter, 
are we intent on preserving everything that Trafalgar 
Day implies. 


UNSTABLE AS WATER 


NIK JOHN GORST has constrained many Unionists 
)) to wonder a little why he is among them. Once 
or twice some of them have even been moved to express 
an impatient wish that his conscience had allowed him 
to take service with the otherside. ‘This is uncharitable, 
for we ought not to grudge our brother man _ the 
chance of salvation. But it is not unnatural nor quite 
unpardonable. It is hard not to wish to have a 
politician opposite to you when he is given to making 
use of his position for the purpose of occasionally 
‘throwing the cat into your legs.” One remembers : 
certain would-be cynical outbreak concerning the 
treatment meted out to men of genius. An article 
contributed by Sir John to the North American Review 
of this month reveals him in what looks not uniike the 
frame of mind which led to that queer explosion. It is 
not a bad article for an American magazine. ‘There is 
a good deal of information in jit concerning the rise of 
our education system—if indeed that, or any, part of 
our administrative machinery, with its mixture of 
Government control and voluntary action, its adapta- 
tions, compromises, and half-measures, deserves to be 
called by that name. We learn little on that point 
from Sir John, but what he has to tell is probably new 
in the United States. ‘To us the real value of the 
article lies in the information it gives us touching Sir 
John Gorst. 

Looked at for the purpose of estimating our Minister 
of Education Sir John’s contribution to the enlighten- 
ment of America is really valuable. It is significant that 
we are met at the very start by a solid platitude. Sir 

John holds it to be ‘admitted * that ‘our workers are worse 
instructed than their rivals, and are on that account 
going to the wall.’ But the consular commercial reports 
still agree that the best goods come from England. 
Where our traders lose it is mainly because they have 
to face the competition of the gaudy, cheap, and nasty 
made in Germany. If that is what better instruction 
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produces it is a questionable benefit. That kind of 
trade flourishes but fora day. Again it really tells us 
something about our Sir John when we find him saying 
that French agriculture beats us because of the beautiful 
instruction it gets. In France the small proprietor and 
his family work fourteen hours a day, live on food our 
paupers would reject as mere slops, have a far more 
even climate, and a duty of seven francs a quintal on 
imported grain to help them, and with all that they 
raise less per acre than we do, and are crying out as 
loudly as our own farmers. 'These are not mere details, 
but evidences of the drift of Sir John’s mind. He is, 
we see, an ‘educationalist, which is a crude new 
name for our old friend the person of schoolmasterly 
turn with an intense conviction that there is ‘nothing 
like leather.” But when we accept Sir John Gorst as an 
‘educationalist ’ we have not done enough. His article 
does more than display him in that character. It 
irresistibly suggests the inquiry how came this particular 
‘educationalist’ to take charge of the Education Bill of 
last Session. ‘The writer's attitude is throughout not so 
very unlike what might be expected from a London 
Progressive. His preference is for the Board School, 
and he endures the Voluntary School as an evil from 
which there is no present escape. Now a man may take 
that line, and have a good deal to say for it. We shall 
not agree with him, but after all it is a position and a 
view. What does stick with us is the question, How 
came a gentleman who is at the standpoint of the 
London Progressive to father the Education Bill of last 
How that measure came to its unlucky end 
is a problem which in the circumstances presents few 
difficulties. It really strikes one as credible that Sir 
John disliked his own Bill, and submitted to it because, 
for reasons we need not speculate upon, he could not 
shake it off. 

‘The Progressive animus of Sir John is seen in all its 
beauty when he informs the United States that ‘The 
landowners exhibit that dislike to intellectual develop- 
ment which is so characteristic of a territorial aris- 
tocracy. Readers of the North American Review 
probably do not remember the little splutter over the 
hard measure given to men of genius which amused 
London not many years ago. If they do they will 
recognise a variation on the same theme here. Of 
course the truth is that landowners of this country 
contribute lavishly to ‘intellectual development.” The 
voluntary schools in the country districts are chiefly 
maintained by them. ‘They had founded schools 
long before the Education Act was passed. It was 
because there were no patrons corresponding to 
them in the towns that the Act was needed. Sir 
John Gorst is either aware of that fact, or singularly 
ignorant of the history of elementary education in this 
country. In the second case the value of his opinion is 
obvious. ‘The first suggests other remarks. Ifa gentle- 
man holds the views of a Progressive, and cherishes the 
social spites of the Radical, what is he doing on the 
Conservative side? A Conservative is really not a 
person who merely calls himself by the name while he 
differs in no essential respect of political principle or 
social aim from a Radical. It seems to us that the 
time is coming when Sir John Gorst must, as an honest 
man, reconsider his position. ‘There must be another 


Session ? 


Education Bill next Session and we presume that it 
‘annot differ utterly in spirit and intention from the 
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last. But in that case it can hardly be introduced by 
Sir John Gorst with an easy conscience. If it is only 
meant for the relief of the voluntary schools it must 
seem deplorably inadequate to a gentleman who holds 
such strong opinions as to the necessity for technical 
education as he does. If it is a comprehensive measure 
on the lines which appear to commend themselves to 
him, then we, for our part, cannot think that it ought 
to be accepted by the Unionist party. 


THE INDIAN FAMINE 


HERE is now unfortunately but little doubt that 
a grievous calamity is threatening our Indian 
Empire. The Viceroy and the Home Members of the 
Government of India have shown their wisdom and 
courage in abandoning the old policy of secrecy, and in 
‘fearlessly and frankly, to use the words of Lord Elgin, 
taking the public into their confidence with regard to it. 
In 1877 when the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay 
were sore smitten with famine the Supreme Governmentat 
first followed the foolish‘and dangerous policy of attempt- 
ing to conceal the extent of the calamity they had to 
cope with, and the result was that many perished from the 
lack of food who might have been saved. On the other 
hand all sensible men will share in the hope of the 
Viceroy that the Government having taken the public 
into their confidence ‘this confidence will be recipro- 
cated, and that all who havea share in controlling public 
opinion or in distributing information will avoid ex- 
aggeration. The caution is as applicable to England 
as to India. The extravagant expenditure which 
marked the Bengal Famine of 1874 was in a great 
measure due to the flood of nonsense that poured forth 
from the Press, pulpit and platform, in this country. 
The great Famine problem is, how to preserve life 
without pauperising the people and wasting the money 
of the State, and Lord Elgin and his Council may be 
safely left to solve it without advice being insolently 
thrust upon them by irresponsible persons. The 
Executive officers of the Government have shown in 
past famines how lives can be saved and misery 
alleviated by their pluck and cheerfulness. Sir 
A. McDonnell, the Lieutenant Governor of the North- 
West Provinces, and his officers have furnished a 
fresh example of what can be done by them. ‘The 
distress, said Lord Elgin in his recent frank and 
robust speech, ‘which prevailed in the North-West 
Provinces this summer assumed dimensions which in 
other times would infallibly have had disastrous 
consequences. ‘The Government of the North-West 
Provinces unaided, without any dislocation of business, 
provided for a population so large that the number on 
relief works for a considerable time exceeded 300,000, in 
so comp!ete a manner, that I think their achievement has 
never obtained the applause it merited simply because 
so few realise what has been done.’ 

The Hon. Mr. Woodburn in the clear and able state- 
ment which he laid before the Imperial Council with 
regard to the prospect of famine pointed out that much 
has been done during the twenty years that have elapsed 
since the last great famine to strengthen the hands of 
the Government in combating the foe. Now is justified 
—as Lord Elgin pointed out—the wisdom of the 
Government of Lord Lytton who laid it down in the 
most precise terms that in the increase of railways and 
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canals, but especially of railways, lay the only means 
open to the Government of meeting the attacks of 
famine on more favourable conditions. In the time of 
droughts canals save human life, they save loss of 
revenue remitted and the outlay incurred in costly 
measures of relief. Of the value of irrigation works jn 
mitigating the evils of drought there have been forcible 
evidences during the past century. In 1837 the North- 
West Provinces were afflicted with famine, and about a 
million people died from starvation. Remission and 
suspension of revenue had to be freely given to the 
landlords. ‘These provinces were again afflicted with 
famine in 1861, and two hundred people died. Ip 
1867 the same region would again have suffered from 
famine, but the Ganges Canal, one of the largest and 
finest irrigation works in the world, turned a famine 
into a scarcity. ‘The waters of the canal caused large 
tracts of land which would have been sterile to bring 
forth plentiful crops, and the railway also brought food 
to the starving people. But much has been done since 
1867. ‘The irrigating capacity of all canals,’ Mr, 
Woodburn informs us, ‘has risen from one and a half 
to three and a half millions of acres, and will reach four 
millions within the next six months. In the North. 

Western Provinces the irrigation capacity has risen from 

one and a half to two millions of acres. ‘There are now 

over ten millions of acres irrigated from various sources 
in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, while in 
the Punjaub the total irrigated area has risen since 1877 
from five to seven and a half millions of acres. During 
the same interval the open miles of railways have 
increased in the Central Provinces, the Punjaub 
the North-Western Provinces and Oudh from 2460 
to 6234, while the cost of carriage by each has 
been greatly reduced... Now by a network of rail- 
ways grain from California will be distributed 
throughout the afflicted areas, for Mr. Woodbum 
stated that ‘It is understood that wheat has already 
been imported into India from California, and further 
supplies may be expected from the same source. The 
surplus supplies upon which we are thus about to draw 
are enormous. But it must be borne in mind that, 
though by the construction of railways and works of 
irrigation the recurrence of famines may be rendered 
less frequent, and their effects less severe, it 1s impos- 
sible for the Government to place every province of the 
Empire in a position of absolute safety or prevent all 
misery and hardship. All the Government can do is to 
mitigate as far as possible the suffering which must ensue 
from a failure of the harvest, and the attention of the 
Governments of Lord Ripon, Lord Dufferin, and Lord 
Lansdowne has been specially directed to planning and 
perfecting a system of famine relief. ‘The Famine Codes 
drawn up for each province of the Empire contain minute 
instructions as to how the campaign against famine 
should be conducted, and we have no doubt these codes 
will stand the severe test to which they seem likely 
to be put. A beginning has already been made. 
Test relief works and poor-houses have been opened 
where they seemed to be required. ‘The Supreme 
Government have recently indicated,’ we are informed, 
‘to the Governments of the North-Western Provinces 
and the Punjaub that there are newer schemes of rail- 
way construction in which the line of alignment is 
tolerably certain upon which they are prepared to 
sanction the immediate commencement by the local 
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Governments of earth-works as relief works should 
necessity arise, and quite apart from any consideration 
of the final completion of the railway lines. ‘They have 
also made preparations for the rapid completion of 
surveys where these are not already complete. ‘The 
local Governments are preparing canal projects and 
lists of minor public works which can be utilised for 
purposes of relief in those districts in which distress is 
apprehended. ‘Ten lakhs of rupees have just been 
added to the already large grant at the disposal of the 
Government of the North-Western Provinces to be 
spent in advances for the construction of temporary 
wells, which can in many parts of the country be dug 
with great expedition and at small expense.” On account 
of Government being engrossed in large schemes of 
irrigation there has been a tendency of late years to lose 
sight of the importance of wells. ‘The Famine Com- 
missioners write: ‘In many localities the irrigation 
supplied by canals requires to be supplemented at 
certain seasons by wells, and in some cases the character 
of the crops and the soil is such that wells are on the 
whole preferable as a source of water supply to canals.’ 
They also added : * There is reason to believe that there 
js no province in India in some part of which great 
advantage might not be expected from well-construction 
on a large scale.’ 

Lord Elgin has shown the sound common sense which 
distinguishes him in determining that the Supreme 
Government must rely on the local governments to 
carry out the measures that may become necessary. 
‘Knowing as we do,’ his lordship said, ‘that we can 
look to the Government of the Punjaub and the Cen- 
tral Provinces with the same confidence that the North- 
West Government have taught us to expect, we are 
justified, I think, in our belief that the work will be 
done, and will be done well. And as to the share of 
the Government of India, it is not for us ourselves to 
enter into the arena and to take charge of the opera- 
tions. We should hamper the proper authorities and 
not assist them. Our duty is to devise means for help- 
ing the local Governments with the wider knowledge of 
the whole circumstances available to us, and to supply 
the sinews of war where required.” he district officers 
are the persons most competent to conduct the opera- 
tions, and the less they are hampered by any central 
bureau the better will the work be done. Lord Elgin 
and the Home Member are both Scotsmen, and under 
their guidance the campaign against famine, the public 
may rest assured, will be conducted with caution, with 
due regard to the saving of life, and without any undue 
expenditure of the public funds. 


PARTY PROGRAMMES IN FRANCE 


TINUE devious ways of French party politics seem to 
be undergoing a process of simplification. Un- 
fortunately it would be rash to assume that this 
clearing away of obscurity is destined to continue. 
That things should revert to their old state it might 
only be necessary that a Ministerial crisis should super- 
Vene, and perhaps it is somewhat of a fond hope to 
look for a really stable and intelligible political situa- 
tion at any rate till after the disappearance, now at no 
great distance, of the present Chamber. Still it is a 
fact that for some time past in France there has been 
cry for more light. The party leaders have shown a 
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disposition to humour the popular wish with the result 
that the bulk of the Republicans appear either to have 
accepted one of two sharply defined antagonistic policies 
or to be on the eve of making their choice between 
them. ‘This week the rival programmes have been 
laid before the public by authoritative speakers, so 
that during the Session ‘about to open it rests with the 
Deputies to abjure muddle—in time perhaps to save 
their seats and even mend their reputations. 

The speakers in question were M. Barthou, Minister 
of the Interior, and M. L¢on Bourgeois, who was at the 
head of the late Radical Cabinet. M. Barthou is a 
young man who since his entry into politics has won 
the golden opinions of his friends and instilled into 
his opponents a wholesome respect for the vigour and 
fearlessness of his character. ‘The Moderate Repub- 
licans—their adversaries are in much the same predica- 
ment—can boast but a scanty complement of men ot 
even tolerable ability or of sturdy temper. In 
consequence the pre-eminence of M. Barthou may rest 
upon considerations of the order indicated by the 
proverb to the effect that in the realm of the blind the 
one-eyed man is king. However, be the truth what it 
may, and the career of M. Barthou has been too short 
to allow of the point being settled as yet, the Minister 
of the Interior has added to his reputation by his speech 
of Sunday last. It was a fighting speech. Herein lies 
the merit: merit so immense because so unusual that 
the Figaro in its enthusiasm declared the speech to be 
more than a speech, pronounced it an act! ‘To understand 
this exuberant encomium it must be taken into account 
that pugnacity is rarely exhibited by a I'rench Minister, 
and most rarely of all by a Minister of the Moderate 
persuasion. While in opposition the audacity of a 
French politician is boundless, Once in office his 
courage oozes out at his finger tips, and he is wont to 
practise with marvellous meekness the Christian principle 
of turning the other cheek to the smiter. A Ministerial 
discourse in France is commonly a harangue concocted 
of platitudes and apologies, an utterance in which the 
speaker assures his public of the excellence of his inten- 
tions and pleads that he may be maintained in power 
on the score that at bottom he is quite harmless. As 
for his enemies he can hardly believe that he has any, 
but if such is unhappily the case he would merely 
remind them that a soft answer should turn away wrath. 
M. Barthou has broken with these inglorious traditions. 
He has looked his foe in the face and told him a number 
of home truths previous, he promises, to taking him 
by the nape of the neck and soundly shaking him. 
All strength to the elbow of M. Barthou, for his 
foe is the Socialist and the ame damnée of the 
Socialist, the Radical. ‘The Minister of the Interior 
had not the slightest difficulty in showing that the 
time has come when it is necessary to take sides for 
or against Socialism. Without mincing his words M. 
Barthou declared that the first line in the programme 
of his Party is the combating tooth and nail of the 
social revolution. This is a plain issue, a most 
momentous issue, and an issue that is indubitably at 
stake. No truck with the Socialists is a cry with 
which to rally a Party, a cry with which to go to 
the hustings. 

The Radicals seek to discredit it by alleging that it 
represents a merely negative policy. ‘This is arrant 
rubbish, unless self-preservation is a negative pre- 
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occupation. However, M. Barthou does not limit the 
programme of his party to the defence of society. Such 
is most properly to be its first concern, but while 
accomplishing this imperative duty there will be time 
to devote attention to other matters. ‘The second part 
of the Moderate programme may be described by two 
words: no nonsense. M. Barthou does not believe that 
all is for the best in the best of all possible worlds, but 
he recognises that the inauguration of the Millennium is 
beyond the capacity even of a Minister of the Interior. 
He proposes that his party shall reckon with reali- 
ties, shall forswear the habit of making promises it is 
impossible to keep, shall content itself with attempting 
such modest legislative reforms as are suggested by 
common sense rather than those that are evolved with- 
out any regard for facts by political theory-mongers. 
This programme is humdrum enough, too humdrum 
it may perhaps be feared for I'rench tastes, but it is a 
thousand times preferable to the programme of M. 
Bourgeois. M. Bourgeois’s speech on Sunday was the 
speech he has been delivering at intervals for a long 
time past. It is the only speech he knows or is capable 
of fabricating, and that there may be no doubt about 
the matter he has just taken the trouble of issuing it in 
the form of a pamphlet, which he should have entitled 
‘My Speech’ instead of ‘Solidarité.. M. Bourgeois is 
of opinion that the Fraternity of 1789 is more likely to 
go down with the multitude in 1896 if styled Solidarity. 
This opinion is a meagre outfit even for a Radical poli- 
tician. As however, the speech, to say nothing of the 
pamphlet of M. Bourgeois, may not be known by every- 
body, at any rate in this country, a sentence or two as 
to its contents may be desirable. M. Bourgeois wor- 
ships three idols. Of two of them he stands in grievous 
awe. They are bogies; Reaction and Clericalism. 
The fond adoration of M. Bourgeois is reserved 
for Reforms. When M. Bourgeois makes his speech 
his talk is all of reforms unless when he _ inter- 
polates an allusion to one or the other of his dread 
terrors. He has a list of reforms longer than any 
similar list, and a belief in reforms that is only equalled 
by his sage determination not to make any attempt to 
realise them. For when M. Bourgeois is free to reform, 
as he recently was in his capacity as President of the 
Council, he is very careful to do nothing so rash. 
By his speech as by his acts M. Bourgeois is a worthy 
Radical chief. He is a master in the art of talking to 
say nothing, and all that he does is damage to every 
interest deserving respect. 


RACING 


NHE Champion Stakes, at the Newmarket Second 
October Meeting, furnished a further proof of 

the great superiority of the three-year-olds of this year 
to those of 1895, a remarkable confirmation of public 
form, and an example of the skill of those, at present, 
much abused officials, the handicappas. Before 
Doncaster, St. Frusquin was handicapped for the 
Cambridgeshire as a 15lb. better colt, at weight for 
age, than Marco. For the St. Leger, Persimmon, who 
is at least as good, and probably a trifle better, than 
St. Frusquin, gave Labrador about a 10lb. beating ; 
and for the Champion Stakes, Labrador gave Marco 
about a 5lb. beating. Although the handicappers were 
in error in handicapping Labrador on an equality, at 
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weight for age, with Marco instead of 5lb. higher, there 
was not sufficient evidence before the St. Leger that 
Labrador was better than the best colt of last year to 
warrant his being handicapped more heavily. The 
Champion Stakes is still further interesting for having 
apparently decided the much debated question whether 
Marco or the winner of the Derby and St. Leger was 
the best three-year-old of last season ; for Marco finished 
three lengths in front of Sir Visto and only  three- 
quarters of a length behind Labrador. It is much more 
difficult to calculate the difference between the second 
and third in a race, than that between the first and 
second, and we should be afraid of allowing more than 
41b. or 5lb. for the superiority of Marco over Sir Visto, 
It may be that the following three-year-olds of the last 
five years ranked somewhat in this order: Orme (a 
three-year-old in 1892) and Persimmon (1896) first, 
and close to them Isinglass (1895) and St. Frusquin 
(1896); only just below them, La F’léche (1892) ; after 
La Fleche, Ladas (1894); after Ladas, Marco (1895); 
and after Marco, Sir Visto (1895). Probably there 
would only be a difference of some 15lb. or 16lb., that 
is to say about the weight of a large family Bible, 
between the merits of the best and the worst of then, 
We are not forgetting that La Fleche beat Orme for 
the St. Leger, but Orme was ridden to a standstill in 
that race and in the following year he was the best of 
the pair, and we give him a very slight precedence over 
Isinglass, because he showed rather better form than 
Isinglass relatively to the same mare. ‘This list leaves 
out of the reckoning several contemporary horses of 
considerable merit, including one or two, at least, that 
were, or are, better than Sir Visto; and we have pur- 
posely omitted the names of Clorane, Victor Wild, 
Kilcock and Quarrel, because they did not particularly 
distinguish themselves as three-year-olds. 

St. Bris might have won the Cesarewitch whatever 
the weather, but he would not have won it so easily if 
the heavy going had not made Laodamia’s heavy 
burden more difficult to carry. It is a serious question 
whether, after his defeat of Burgonet, a winner of two 
races, St. Bris ought to have been put into the handicap 
so low as 6st. 6lb.—that is to say only 6lb. above the 
lowest weight. We should have thought 7st. a much 
more fitting weight under the circumstances. St. Bris’ 
large feet were greatly in his favour on the muddy 
ground. It cannot be said that he was much admired ; 
his plain head is not attractive and he does not show the 
usual quality of the St. Simons; but he is strongly 
put together and well-fitted for mud-larking. With 
the exception of that beautiful mare, Laodamia, the 
field for the Cesarewitch was an exceptionally poor one: 
and this was the more disappointing because many of 
the best horses in training had been originally entered 
for the race. ‘Ihe pace was remarkably slow, although 
this may have been, to some extent, owing to the deep 
ground. Altogether, the Cesarewitch may be described 
as having been an interesting handicap resulting in a 
poor race. 

Another important handicap, the Duke of York 
Stakes, of the previous Saturday, produced a richer 
stake, a larger field, a field of higher quality, and 
a better race. The favourite, Lord Rosebery’s Quarrel, 
could not win under his heavy burden of 9st., and the 
race was won by Mr. Bibby’s five-year-old chestnut 
mare, Chin Chin. As she had already won a race 
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this year she was let off exceedingly lightly with 6st. 7lb. 
If the Duke of Westminster’s three-year-old, Rampion, 
had not run very ungenerously at the finish, he would 
probably have won instead of being beaten by a neck. 
The heavy state of the ground has told its tale upon 
the heavily weighted horses in the great handicaps, and 
the three placed horses for the Duke of York Stakes, 
and the first and second for the Cesarewitch, were only 
carrying from 6st. 41b. to 6st. 8b. ; the Gatwick Handi- 
cap, again, on W ednesday last, was won by Soliman, a 
four-year-old, with so little as 6st. 1b. on his back. 
Although the ‘ going’ was better on ‘Thursday, it may 
have been still ‘holding’ enough to make the 17|b., 
which Lord Stanley’s Chiselhampton was receiving from 
Giulistan, tell considerably in his favour when he won 
the valuable Foal Stakes at Sandown. It is a mistake 
to suppose that over a very long course there cannot be 
a closely contested race, as was demonstrated on the 
Friday at Newmarket, when, for the Whip, over a course 
of more than four miles, there was a desperate finish 
between Dingle Bay and Bevil, the former winning this 
interesting old trophy for Lord Derby by a head. It 
is but fair to admit that the horses merely trotted and 
cantered for a great part of the long journey. 

Velasquez’s easy defeat by Galtee More for the Middle 
Park Plate is commonly attributed to the very heavy 
state of the course, the 3lb. he was giving to his 
conqueror, and his small feet, which are unsuited to 
holding mud; and it is most unlikely that the Epsom 
racecourse will be in a like conditicn on the Derby 
Day. Yet, unless our memory fails us, the course 
was very heavy when Sir Bevys won the Derby; and, 
if unlikely, it is none the less possible that Velasquez 
may not be a ‘stayer. It is rare for one man 
to own, at one time, two such two-year-olds as 
Velasquez and Chelandry. ‘The latter won the 
Imperial Produce Stakes at Kempton without diffi- 
culty, bringing up her winnings in stakes to more 
than £8900; and those of Velasquez already amounted 
to £6858. This pair may perhaps win the principal 
three-year-old races of next season; but such smart 
two-year-olds do not invariably turn out to be able to 
stay a mile and a half the following season ; and their 
rival, Galtee More, is a magnificent colt, with great 
length and power, and by several first-rate judges his 
appearance is preferred to that of Velasquez. Great 
will be the interest taken in next year’s Derby, if 
Velasquez and Galtee More continue to be equal 
favourites for it, as they are at present. 

Much dissatisfaction having been expressed with the 
handicapping of late, Lord Durham has called the 
attention of the Jockey Club to the matter, and it has 
been relegated to a committee. It seems to us that 
four old proverbs are very applicable to this subject. 
The first is, ‘Do not work the willing horse too hard. 
No man can do more than a certain amount of handi- 
capping really well, however willing or even anxious he 
may be todo more. ‘The second proverb is, ‘'Too many 
cooks spoil the broth. Now, if a sort of board, to 
Which handicaps should be submitted, were to be 
appointed, as has been suggested in some quarters, the 
broth, perhaps, might be overseasoned. The third 
proverb is, ‘Two heads are better than one’; which we 
take to signify that if two thoroughly competent officials 
Were each separately to handicap the horses entered for 
& race, and then to compare their handicaps, the result 
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might be satisfactory. The fourth is, ‘ After dinner 
rest a while,’ which, of course, can only mean that there 
ought to be no over-night handicaps. 


THE GREAT DENIAL 


[‘The letter published in Sir William Harcourt’s name in the 
Observer and other papers’ (describing Lord Rosebery as an amiable 
colleague) ‘is a forgery.'—Telegram from Malwood.] 


N me, the source of not a few 
Gravely premeditated jokes, 
A wicked man has dared to do 
A hoax ! 


Blot out the wanton page ; erase 
This piece of shocking pleasantry, 
That some untutored Tory plays 
On me! 


‘These journalists that underrate 
Historicus his noted style, 
They vex me, they acidulate 
My bile. 


A wretched reptile Press ; but O! 

‘To see my favoured organ fall! 

That was the mostfunkindest blow 
Of all. 


The Chronicle! What then could ail 
‘That cautious, that inquiring youth, 
Whose nose is ever on the trail 
Of truth 


My manner, when I mean to score, 
Is surely patent as the day, 
Is obvious a mile or more 
Away. 


‘To any one with skill to trace 
The wonted marks of Malwood wit 
The thing was false upon the face 
Of it. 
It lied upon its brazen cheek : 
An ‘amiable> man? Absurd! 
Was J a likely one to speak 
That word ? 


I know the virtue; who should be 
More wise to tell its every sign ? 
It is a speciality 
Of mine ! 


Through all the dazzling beams that strike 
Upon the man of place and power 
I've worn it on my waistcoat like 
A flower! 


Had he been all that I have been, 
We might have lived as turtle-doves, 
Nor no hiatus come between 
Our loves. 


But ah! his heart was never true, 
To mine it gave no answering touch, 
I loved not wisely, no, but too, 
Too much! 


Now he is lost (or gone before), 
And left me nothing to refuse, 
Not even just his mantle or 
His shoes ! O.S. 
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NOTES 

Since few things are easier than to be wise after the 
event it was natural that the evening papers of Monday, 
having bought their inspiration at the modest cost of a 
half-penny, should jeer at some of the morning papers for 
accepting as genuine an alleged letter from Sir William 
Harcourt which turned out to be a forgery. Of the 
morning papers the Daily Mail alone happened to possess 
facts which enabled it to burst the bubble which was 
blown on Sunday ; and the Times only was shrewd enough 
to see that the document was a manifest hoax. The 
others, or most of them, were taken in and the young 
lions of the evening papers found ready for them, as they 
racked their brains for subjects in the early morning, a 
subject for savage merriment. After all the offence of 
the sufferers consisted in nothing worse than a failure to 
realise the silly depravity of human nature ; for when one 
comes to think of it the inventor of that letter must be 
an almost inconceivably sorry and shallow-witted rascal. 





Meanwui.e the forger has done good service to Sir 
William Harcourt, since the forgery, and the talk con- 
cerning it, have served to divert public attention from 
the extraordinary silence—barring a meaningless letter 
—which has been observed, at a critical period in the 
history of the Radical Party, by the leader of that 
Party in the House of Commons. Sir William Har- 
court cannot be ignorant of the conduct attributed to him 
by the mass of his public. Nine men out of ten, at a 
rough estimate, are of opinion that the man who really 
drove Lord Rosebery into an exile that is glorious— 
for his reputation stands now twice as high as it stood 
a week ago—was not Mr. Gladstone but Sir William 
Harcourt. The weapon employed by Sir William was 
worn without disguise; it was contemptuous indifference 
to the very existence of his appointed leader. Concerning 
the facts there is no visible difference of opinion. No 
man ventures to say in public that Sir William made even 
a pretence of loyalty to his chief: but some men, on the 
Radical side, go so far as to say that his conduct has been 
justified by the treatment he has received. Our opinion 
on the question is of no value. We do not pretend to 
know what are the rules of loyalty and discipline which 
prevail in the opposite camp; indeed we have failed to 
discover the existence of any such rules. On our side 
condign punishment usually awaits the mutineer, and we 
do most heartily trust that the case of Sir John Gorst may 
prove to be no exception. Meanwhile, having stated 
what we understand to be the general belief as to the 
facts of Sir William Harcourt’s conduct, we wait with 
interest to see whether Sir William has any new version 
of them to propound, or any explanation to give. 





THERE are, however, indications that, if the facts are 
such as Sir William is apparently satisfied that they 
should appear to be, the Radical Party is by no means of 
one mind with regard to the quality of his conduct. The 
Daily News and the Westminster Gazette, which has des- 
cended for good or evil from the fence on which it sat so 
long, are keenly Roseberyite ; the Daily Chronicle is, to 
put the position mildly, in a wild fury of rage against this 
same Lord Rosebery. Ours 1s the pleasant task of saying 
‘Isa,’ to borrow the elegant and epigrammatic language 
of Oom Paul; for when Radicals fall out honest Tories 
come by their own. Moreover sundry Radical members 
find difficulty in commending the acts of Sir William 
Harcourt. Thus, in a very modest paragraph in Wednes- 
day’s Times we read ‘Sir J. Leng, M.P., also spoke (at 
Dundee) and said that whatever might be Sir William 
Harcourt’s defects of temper and lack of generosity 
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towards Lord Rosebery, the Liberal Party would be blind 
and infatuated if it did not recognise the right honourable 
gentleman’s transcendent claims.’ ‘ Defects of temper ’ 
and ‘lack of generosity’ are not pleasant phrases; Sir 
William is not to be envied the task of leading men who 
think thus poorly of him. But he will cow them, as he 
cowed poor Sir George Osborne Morgan when he impor- 
tuned him too persistently in the matter of the Welsh 
Charch Bill. 


‘ Tue hisses, then, if authentic, would not be at all to 
the bad;’ thus wrote the Westminster Gazeite, with that 
wild disregard of the meaning of the long-suffering word 
‘authentic’ which is a tradition of journalism, touching 
the petty display of venom against Lord Rosebery which 
rendered the St. James’s Hall meeting obnoxious to the 
charge of being vulgar as well as pointless. Lord Rosebery 
seems to have been hurt: but let him take heart, he has 


deserved well of his country, and may be soothed thus : 
O heed not, pale- Primrose, truth lay in thy speech, 
Though zealots, six preachers, and one bishop screech ; 
Nay, cease not to play the apostle of peace, 





Since hissing was ever the habit of geese. 


Ir the Americans know as much of Sir Edward Clarke as 
his brethren at the Bar know they will not be greatly 
encouraged by his startling pronouncement in their favour, 
or, at any rate, against our contention, in the Venezuela 
business. The ex-Solicitor General has defended a large 
number of notorious persons in his day, and the percentage 
of acquittals gained by him has been very large. He is 
cloquent beyond the common measure of men, in spite of 
certain disadvantages which he can by no means overcome; 
he can cross-examine about as effectively as any man 
living; but we know of no reason why he should be 
regarded as a subtle lawyer or a competent judge of this 
Venezuelan question. This same affair of Venezuela, be it 
remembered, has two aspects. Primarily and essentially 
it is a question between us and Venezuela with regard to 
which we trust that Lord Salisbury will never resile, to use 
a term of Scottish law, from the position that it is a 
dispute in which the United States cannot be permitted 
to have an interest other than academical : for the Monroe 
Doctrine, as we have often shown, is historically inapplic- 
able to the situation, and the Monroe Doctrine was never 
accepted by Congress, and if the Monroe Doctrine had been 
accepted by Congress it would not thereby have become a 
part of International Law. 


Tuar academical interest the United States, after a 
good deal of bluff and insolence ‘on the part of Mr. Olney, 
have chosen to show by appointing a Commission to in- 
quire into the matter; and we, on our part, have placed 
our stores of documents at their disposal much as we 
should submit them to the inspection of any respectable 
body of philosophical gentlemen who desired information. 
But if any human being supposes that a report by the 
Commission in a tone uafavourable to our claims is going 
to have any effect upon those claims, he is woefully in 
error. This is the Venezuelans’ affair, and ours; bat 
emphatically not that of the United States. To arbitra- 
tion in the general way Great Britain might consent ; to 
uninvited American arbitration she will by no means sub- 
mit. Matters being in this state we do most heartily 
endorse Sir F: Lockwood’s rebuke of Sir Edward Clarke: 
and we do protest that to cry to heaven, even in ignorance, 
that Great Britain isin the wrong is not the part of a 
patriot or becoming to one who has held high office, and 


—_| 
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might still be holding it, under the Crown. We observe 
also that the Daily News, which has shown much sober 
patriotism of late, condemns Sir Edward Clarke and makes 
light of his opinion. We concur. 





SpecuLATION is now naturally and not improperly abun- 
dant concerning the candidates, for so the public will call 
them, for the vacant Archbishopric. Candidates, in the 
proper sense of the word, there are surely none, for the 
labours and anxieties of an Archbishop are so immense 
that none but the most ambitious and confident of Bishops 
would attempt to thrust himself into the place which Dr. 
Benson filled so worthily. Some name Dr. Creighton, 
some Dr. Carpenter, some Dr. Westcott, some Dr. Davidson, 
Others cry out that in these days the Court must have no 
influence, though, if the matter were merely one of judg- 
ment of character, and there were no element of Church- 
manship to be considered, the Queen could be trusted to 
select a man of sterling character against any person in her 
dominions, For our part we are disposed to think that 
the choice may fall on one outside the Bench of Diocesans, 
Of great Headmasters amply competent to undertake the 
great duties of Primate there are perhaps not many. Still 
the Headmaster of Harrow is a formidable person ; and Dr. 
James of Rugby, who held a Deanery before he went to 
Cheltenham, is to our mind one of the most eminent and 
earnest of Christian clergymen ; he is also an able adminis- 
trator, and a man of great sobriety and breadth of mind. 
Bishop Barry’s chances we are also inclined to regard as 
worthy of consideration. The advantages of the choice 
of a man outside the episcopal order are of an obvious 
character. Such a choice would save Her Majesty and her 
advisers from the necessity of moving any of the existing 
bishops from dioceses in which they are familiar with the 
details of their work ; and translations of bishops, we ven- 
ture to say, are often as unhappy as translations of books. 





Our French correspondent writes : ‘Sursumcorda! ‘The 
autumn of our discontent is almost over—for such of us as 
are professional politicians. Next week the Chamber will 
resume its inestimable labours. Senators and Deputies are 
agog with excitement, are as interested in what the future 
has in store as if the general public shared their concern, 
which is scarcely the case. After all, representatives of 
the People—with a big P—in common with the rest of 
humanity are bound to be interested in their own personal 
affairs however petty, stale and unprofitable. And at bottom 
their own personal affairs are the main, not to say the sole, 
concern of those gentlemen who may be styled our law- 
givers, by courtesy or in obedience to traditions they are 
careful not to observe. Only schoolboys whose knowledge 
of the Chamber is derived from text-books suppose that the 
simmering ardour of the Deputies is due to any loftier 
cause than delight at the opportunity soon to be afforded 
them of settling old scores or of satisfying greedy ambitions. 
From session to session the useful work performed by the 
Deputies has diminished and has finally dwindled down 
almost to the vanishing point. Nos honorables exhaust 
themselves with a labour about as fruitful as that on the 
treadmill—and_ no less damaging to the reputation. 





‘Tie opening weeks of the session will be taken up with 
the discussion of a batch of interpellations. It is on the 
cards of course that one of these debates may provoke a 
Ministerial crisis, involving a further waste of time before 
anything serious can be attempted, the voting of the 
Budget for instance. It is already clear that it will not be 
the fault of its enemies if the Cabinet fail to come to grief 
at an early date. The Socialists announce that they are 
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on the war-path in grim earnest and they can rely on the 
fervid support of their obsequious auxiliaries the Radicals. 
The Socialist plan has undergone a change, which is proof 
of the suppleness with which the party leaders allow 
themselves to be guided by circumstances. A week ago 
M. Jaurés was burning to heckle the Government on the 
subject of the Credits for the Franco-Russian fétes. A 
hundred and one indications gave him to understand that 
this bout would result to his own confusion. In the 
twinkling of an eye his concern at what he considers the 
irregular expenditure of public moneys diminished. It is 
now possible that he will abandon his interpellation, and 
the mot d’ordre of the party is that attention is to be concen- 
trated on home politics. We are to know the reason why 
Bebel and Bueb were bustled out of French territory and 
are to be informed of the considerations that forbid the 
concession to schoolmasters of the right to meet in conclave, 
Palpitating questions you will admit. But M. Jaurés 
knows his Chamber. He is aware that as often as not it is 
the unconsidered strip of orange peel that causes a Cabinet 
to stumble. 


‘ THERE was a somewhat amusing side to the release of 
Tynan. It may excuse tardy reference to a subject already 
old. Several Parisian papers sent reporters to Boulogne 
to interview the discharged dynamiter. The idea was that 
there would be no harm in making a hero of this victim of 
British oppression while the abuse of England he was sure 
to indulge in would not be bad reading. The calculation 
was destined to be upset. The doors of his gaol had no 
sooner closed behind Tynan than he was taken possession 
of by a burly friend who kept the reporters at a distance 
with forcible language and the threatened use of his fists. 
All that remained for the journalists was to watch Tynan 
from afar while he imbibed libations of champagne and 
whisky—history does not say that the drinks were mixed 
—so copious as to fill the onlookers with awe. After this 
reception it was hard to write eulogistically even of a 
murderer at large. It was hard indeed to write anything 
at all. The Figaro man came best out of the difficulty. 
Thanks to the quickness of his senses or his imagination, 
he was able to treat us to a description of Tynan thumping 
a tavern table and bellowing forth at intervals, ‘Dam 
for the English.’ And so exit a ruffian. 








‘Tue incident out of which M. Barthou has just come 
with flying colours is a pleasing example of the amenity of 
our political and journalistic manners. Here are the facts 
briefly. M. Emile Cornudet is a Deputy—there is no 
accounting for the tastes of electors of all people in the 
world—the political editor of the Lanterne and a good 
Radical. In this latter capacity he entertains a virulent 
dislike to M. Barthou. Anxious to give practical effect to 
his feelings he sought him out a nice little calumny and 
printed it. He let it be understood that it was an open 
secret that the Minister of the Interior had abused his 
official position to make money by speculation. We are 
accustomed to accusations of this kind. They are indulged 
in on the principle that mud flung at hazard will stick at 
least in part. ‘The friends of the libelled politician laugh 
at such attacks, his enemies profess to attach importance 
to them, and the public wonders whether it ought to 
believe them or not. M. Barthou called his accuser before 
a jury of honour presided over by M. Goblet—every whit 
as good a Radical as M. Cornudet. The jury more 








EXTRACT FROM A LECTURE ON ‘Foops,’ BY Dr. ANDREW WILSON 
—‘The consumption of cocoa happily increases year by year. I say 
‘‘happily,” because, as tea and coffee are not foods, while cocoa is a true 


food, any increase in the national nutrition means an increase in the - 


national prosperity. Winter, besides, is close upon us, and I advise those 
who are susceptible to colds to fortify themselves against chill by attention 
to their food. The easiest way of effecting this end for many is to substi- 
tute cocoa (Epps’s being the most nutritious) for tea and coffee. 
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politely than was necessary told M. Cornudet that he had 
lied. That M. Cornudet should lie is not astonishing. 
What is abominable is that he and others of his kidney 
should be allowed to lie with impunity. 





‘Severna matters have cropped up to trouble the 
serenity which followed the Franco-Russian fétes. What 
is to be thought of the rumoured disgrace of the Baron 
de Mohrenheim it is no easy matter to say, but the report, 
whatever its origin, has fluttered public opinion, which is 


jnst now ina curiously sensitive state. Then there has been 


the interview of the Tsar and the Emperor of Germany 
to vex our souls. The international significance of the 
meeting may be absolutely x7/, but there are patriots 
amongst us whose jubilation would have been extreme 
had the interview not taken place, and who are cor- 
respondingly downcast now.’ 


IN THE CITY 


\ J E have got a 4 per cent. Bank Rate at last and no 

one seems any the worse. The only wonder is 
that it was not fixed a week or a fortnight ago. It will not 
prevent further exports of gold to the United States so 
long as we are paying for food stuffs, but it may attract 
capital from other quarters. The gold is bound to come 
back again towards the end of next month and in the 
meantime anxiety has been allayed by the offer of the Bank 
of France to let the Bank of England have £3,000,000 if 
required. We are glad here to notice the entente cordiale 
that always exists between the heads of the banking world 
in France and England,which is in such marked and pleasant 
contrast to the jealous antagonism towards this country 
displayed by the political writers who presumably represent 
French public opinion. At the present time the bullion in 
the Bank of England amounts to £36,099,178, the reserve 
to £25,919,558, while the ‘other’ deposits still reach the 
respectable total of £45,806,726. All these figures are 
above the normal average and the reserve represents 50°55 
per cent. of the liabilities, which is a very comfortable 
proportion. Of dear money in the ordinary sense we see 
little prospect. 

As the Presidential election approaches in the United 
States interest is increasing in the American market. 
Whatever happens afterwards it is safe to say that the 
election of Mr. Bryan would cause temporarily a raging 
panic. There would be an immediate run on every bank 
in the States and every one with money would endeavour 
to draw it out in gold before Mr. Bryan came into office. 
European investors would equally rush in to withdraw 
their capital from American securities and prices would 
fall like withered leaves. Such would, we believe, un- 
doubtedly be the result of the Boy Orator’s election, though 
whether it were justified would depend largely on the con- 
stitution of the new Congress. Without a working majority 
in Congress Mr. Bryan will be able to do little in the 
direction of free silver, for the acts of the Executive are 
liable to impeachment by the Lower House and also to the 
revision of the Supreme Court. With a favourable majority 
on the other hand, he would be able to pass a free silver 
coinage law and place the country on a silver basis, so that 
it will be understood that the result of the elections for 
the House of Representatives is of as much importance as 
the election of the President. If Mr. M‘Kinley wins the 
day, as is generally expected, a great sigh of relief will go 
up and there may be a moderate improvement in the 
better class of railway securities. There will be, of course, 
the bugbear of high tariffs to unsettle business, but there 
is every prospect that there will still be a Silverite 
majority in the Senate, which will no doubt continue 
the patriotic course hitherto adopted of blocking every 
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legitimate measure, and so with Mr. M‘Kinley solemnly 
pledged to sound money the Silverites will refuse to allow 
a protective tariff to be passed and there will be a 
deadlock. ‘This is the state of things which is cheerfully 
anticipated by leading financial houses. By wonderful 
luck the higher prices obtained for wheat and cotton are 
rapidly solving the currency question in the United 
States despite the lack of foreign confidence. Given 
the return of Mr. M‘Kinley and it is urged with some 
reason that the fresh supplies of European capital that 
will pour into the States will avert all danger of further 
exports of gold when the season for shipping the crops 
is over. If this danger be once got rid of the country 
can take care of itself, and all that business men ask for 
is freedom from mischievous legislation. From this point 
of view it is therefore easy to understand why a dead- 
lock in the legislative machine will be hailed with satis- 
faction rather than otherwise. Mr. M‘Kinley will not be 
an ideal President—far from it—and it is solely as the 
representative of sound money that his election is ear- 
nestly desired. To form any opinion of the outcome of 
the great struggle is almost impossible, since over here 
we hear unly the confident predictions of the dwellers in 
the Eastern States. But two things which point to a 
Republican victory are the recent rise that has taken 
place in stocks and the very low price of silver. 

After a lapse of fifteen months an agreement has once 
more been arrived at between the four lines that carry 
foreign goods to Mexico City, and though we do not yet 
know the terms of the new pooling arrangement, there is 
no doubt that it will exercise a very beneficial effect upon 
the two English undertakings—the Mexican Railway and 
the Interoceanic Railway Companies. The latter ought 
never to have been built, and its construction was such a 
breach of faith on the part of the Mexican Government 
that we have not any sympathy with those who supplied 
the money for it—a great part of which has been lost. 
But the old Mexican Railway Company has always enjoyed 
a higher reputation—not a little owing to the confidence 
which was reposed in the late chairman, Mr. Sandars, and 
is still reposed in the directors and staff—and anything 
which promises a return of even moderate prosperity will 
be very welcome. 

We understand that at an extraordinary general meeting 
of Bovril Limited held yesterday, the following resolution 
was carried unanimously : ‘ That the conditional agreement 
submitted to this meeting, dated the 5th day of October 
1896, and made between John Lawson Johnston and others 
of the one part, and Ernest Terah Hooley of the other 
part, for the sale of the whole undertaking, assets, and 
effects of this company, on the terms therein appearing, 
be and the same is hereby approved and sanctioned, and 
that the directors of this company be, and they are hereby 
authorised in the name and on behalf of the company to 
execute and do all such instruments, assurances, and things 
as may in their opinion be necessary or expedient for the 
purpose of carrying the terms of the said agreement into 
effect with such modifications as they may think fit to 
impose or agree to.’ 

The subscription list of the Swift Cycle Company 
Limited will open on Monday next. The company is 
formed to take over as a going concern the whole of the 
assets and undertaking known as the Coventry Machinists’ 
Company Limited, which is claimed to be the pioneer 
firm in the eycle trade, having been established in 1859 ; the 
share capital is £300,000, divided into 100,000 63 per 
cent. cumulative preference shares of £1 each and 200,000 
ordinary shares of £1 each. There are also 750 mortgage 
debentures of £100 each returning 5 per cent. The list 
will close on or before Wednesday next. 
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THE DEMAND FOR A CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
IN IRELAND 


HERE. was never a happier phrase invented to de- 
scribe a policy than Mr. Gerald Balfour’s about 
killing Home Rule with kindness ; and, like all successful 
phrases, it has helped mightily towards the successful 
result. It is simply not deniable that the policy has 
succeeded probably for this century. Home Rule is not 
dead, indeed, but it sleeps soundly. Irish politicians com- 
plain of the general absence of complaints. They are 
driven to make capital out of the amnesty question, about 
which even Fenians care next to nothing. Every one who 
knows Ireland knows that real grievances have been re- 
dressed and real benefits bestowed, and the country enjoys 
a period of repose. But to carry out the policy, grievances 
must not be allowed to rankle till they breed an active 
discontent ; and there certainly is one admitted grievance, 
against which the Roman Catholic hierarchy of Ireland, at 
their meeting last week, published their protest—the 
latest of many protests. ‘lo establish and endow a Catholic 
university in Ireland is, as they point out, a scheme to 
which the present Government is peculiarly pledged— 
Lord Salisbury, by his strenuous advocacy of the denomi- 
national principle in education; Mr. Arthur Balfour, by 
his explicit recognition of the need in a speech at Partick 
seven years ago, The difficulty, no doubt, for the 
Government to meet is that this grievance can only be 
redressed by paying. Justice was done to the Irish 
tenants at the expense of the Irish landlords; and only 
in the very latest stage of the clipping did the 
Still, the 
revolt of Irish Peers at the end of the Session was an 


Unionist Party wriggle under the shears. 


admonition that no Government could afford to neglect ; 
and if a Catholic university is to be endowed in Ireland it 
must be endowed at the expense of the British nation, not 
by despoiling some section of the Irish community. The 
Roman Catholic bishops say, with great justice, that this 
question is a crucial instance of what Ireland sutiers from 
the connection. All Roman Catholics and a very large 
proportion of Irish Protestants desire to see extended to 
Roman Catholics that privilege which Protestants enjoy. 
The grievance has been recognised by successive Govern- 
ments ; the scheme has been a Cabinet question for twenty- 
three years. Yet nothing can be got out of the English 
Parliament, while measures of far more disputable merit 
are carried throngh by violence and seditious agitation. 
Home Rule is refused on the ground that Ireland is not 
a separate nation but merely part of Great Britain. If so, 
it is plainly the State’s duty to see that the three millions 
and a half of Irish Catholics have provided for them a 
university education which their religion will permit them 
to accept. They will have nothing to do, they say, with 
a university that is either Protestant or godless (the 
adjective which Sir Robert Inglis, then member for the 
University of Oxford, used in the debate upon the founding 
of the Queen’s College, has been stereotyped in Roman 
Catholic usage) ; and therefore neither Trinity College nor 
the Queen’s College will serve their turn. 
well offer them beefsteak on a Friday. 
Roman Catholics, it seems clear, have in this matter a right 
to get what they need, as Roman Catholics. What they 
want (a different matter) is not precisely defined. They 
desire to put on a perfect equality with Protestants and Pres- 
byterians, but how the equality is to be reached they leave 
it to the Government to discover. In one respect it would 
seem that they plainly desire the impossible. An ancient 


You might as 


university possesses a certain prestige and also a distinctive 
intellectual stamp which no new foundation, however 
magnificent, can attain till it grows old itself. The Roman 
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Catholics would like to have what Trinity College, Dublin, 
possesses. Its prestige, earned by a long roll of famous 
alumni, and not forfeited by a considerable period of intel- 
lectual torpor in the past, probably never stood higher than 
at present. Dr. Salmon, the Provost, with his double 
‘achievement as mathematician and divine, has probably 
not his equal in ability at either Oxford or Cambridge. The 
Dublin mathematical school has always been excellent. 
Professor Tyrrell and Professor Palmer rank after Dr. Jebb 
among pure scholars. Dr. Mahaffy has a reputation sui 
generis as a personage and as a writer. Professor Dowden 
is not only a great critic but has founded the one real school 
of English literature which exists in any of our universities. 
And in all these branches there is no want of ability among 
the younger men. This prestige cannot be imparted by Act 
of Parliament to any sister institution ; and, therefore, there 
is a proposal to establish in the University of Dublin, at 
present one and undivided, a second college exclusively for 
Roman Catholics. But in the first place no sort of equality 
could exist between the two colleges. Not only are the 
associations of the university bound up with a particular 
set of buildings, but Trinity College enjoys an extraordinary 
advantage in its site at the very heart and centre of a great 
town. The college park, already too small for the require- 
ments of cricket and football, would be a sufficient bone of 
If two men ride 
a horse, as a witty Fellow of Trinity observed, one must be 
in front. Will the Catholics be content to ride pillion ? 
Secondly, Trinity College does not want the change. 
It savours of the old method of redressing grievances, they 
think, and they do not see why they should provide for the 
Catholics. And to offend Trinity College would be a bad 
mistake for any Government. It has all the hold of asso- 
ciations upon the memory of Protestants which make Oxford 
and Cambridge such a power in England : and it has more 
besides. A man leaves Oxford, and in four years no one 
remembers him but his dons and his duns. 


contention to ensure very pretty quarrels. 


On leaving 
Trinity, the odds are that he settles in Dublin, as lawyer, 
doctor, or business man: and in many cases he never loses 
touch with the University till the day of his death. He 
dines at term dinners, college tutors dine at his house. 
Even men who live inthe country are apt, when they come 
up to Dublin, to renew something of their youth in the 
college squares. A university so placed has a very strong 
hold on the people who make up the Unionist connection 
Besides Trinity College has already made 
concessions. It is unsectarian. Roman Catholics are 
eligible and have been elected to its fellowships ; and there 
is always a certain element of Roman Catholic students : 
the Irish Church disappears, but the Catholic gentry 
whose sons come on to Trinity from the School at Clon- 
gowes, good Catholics as they are,do not love the Irish 
Catholic Church, which is peasant and nationalist in its 


in Ireland. 


clergy. Let it be granted, however, that Trinity College is, 
in tone at all events, strongly Protestant: that stamp ean 
never be removed from it. Such a thing as an undenomi- 
national institution does not exist in Ireland. The Uni- 
versity with its two colleges would under the proposed 
system be governed by a joint board, professedly unde 
nominational, There are many Boards so called, but 
they are really multi-denominational. Imagine a Uni- 
versity which should have in electing its council to con- 
sider in the first place a man’s religion: to select the less 
qualified over the more qualified, because it was the turn 
for a Catholic or a Protestant appointment. Too many 
things are already worked in Ireland on that plan. Besides, 
the truth is that the two systems would not combine. The 
Dublin undergraduate has extraordinary personal freedom. 
He is subject to no control whatever outside the coilege 
gates ; inside he is considerably more at liberty than the 
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Oxford youth: except that he is made to pass a great 
number of examinations at short intervals and cannot be 
idle with the same entire comfort. That is entirely opposed 
to the Catholic ideas of education; they hold, defensibly 
enough, that such arrangements are dangerous to morals, 


But, apart from the difficulties of combining a curriculum ° 


which should satisfy the requirements of both sides, it 
would surely be impossible to have two colleges in the 
same university of which one should subject its students 
to a constant surveillance, and the other leave them free 
to do as they please on condition that they do not return 
later than midnight without sufficient reason, nor tear up 
the trees in the quadrangle more than once a term. 

So long ago as 1848 Rome formulated its wishes on the 
matter and condemned the Queen’s Colleges before their 
rules were framed. A committee with Cardinal Cullen at 
its head drew up the scheme for a Catholic university on 
the model of that founded by the Belgian prelates at 
Louvain. The essence of this scheme was that it should 
be absolutely controlled by the episcopate ; and such a 
scheme no English Government could endow with tunds. 
But endowment of some sort should be provided, and if 
the British taxpayer grumbles, Irishmen may fairly ask 
him to remember the report of the Financial Relations 
Committee. Perhaps the most attractive suggestion is that 
which was made by the late Dr. Thomas Andrews, 
President of Queen’s College, Belfast, who published a 
very able pamphlet on the matter in 1867. He desired 
to see the College of Maynooth raised to the status of a 
university. The present college would continue to exist 
as a seminary, and beside it should be founded another 
with differing laws; but for the secular parts of education 
the two classes of students would attend lectures together. 
‘The reference,’ says Dr. Andrews, ‘may appear a little 
extravagant, but the view of the writer is that Maynooth 
should become a Roman Catholic Oxford, and that its 
constitution should be framed after the model of that noble 
but essentially medieval university.’ Whatever be the 
true solution, the difficulty should not be insoluble; and 
probably the chief obstacle to adoption is the necessity of 
finding money. It will have to be found. 


HUMOUR IN POETRY 


OW is it that, though William Morris had (his friends 
tell us) so keen a sense of fun, there is no gleam of 
comedy in his verse? This is the question which many 
people have been asking, and Mr. Watts-Dunton has 
supplied an answer. The explanation of the apparent 
contradiction may lie (says that penetrating critic) in the 
fact that Morris was greatly influenced by D. G. Rossetti’s 
canons of criticism, one of those canons proclaiming 
humour to be, ‘if not out of place in poetry, a disturbing 
element of it.’ This dictum, possibly, will give a shock to 
many. No phrase is more common in our books and 
periodicals than that of ‘humourous poetry.’ Of‘ humourous 
poetry’ there is more than one collection, The brother 
of D. G. Rossetti--Mr. W. M. Rossetti—once edited one. 
It contained extracts from the works of Chaucer, Sir 
Thomas Wyat, Spenser, Ben Jonson, John Fletcher, 
Carew, Herrick, Waller, Suckling, Lovelace, Maxwell, 
Dryden, Thomas Gray, Goldsmith, Chatterton, Blake, 
Southey, Lamb, and others whom the world usually 
counts as ‘poets.’ But because these ‘ poets’ produced on 
occasion verse in which humour had a place, was that 
verse therefore ‘humourous poetry ’? 

Everything hinges on what you mean by ‘poets’ and 
‘poetry.’ Even now—even in this year of grace 1896— 
even after the flood of literary criticism which has been 
poured upon the reading world during the past halt-cen- 
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tury—there are still those who regard ‘poetry’ as the 
logical opposite of, and antithesis to, ‘prose.’ For them 
whatever is not prose is poetry. Poetry is everything that 
appears in rhythmic form. Some, still more ignorant, go 
even farther, and regard as prose everything in letterpress 
which does not rhyme. Mr. W. M. Rossetti, of course, 
does not share these vulgar errors, and yet he brought out 
an anthology called Humourous Poems. This he did, no 
doubt, because it is never advisable to fly in the face of a 
popular fallacy. What would happen if one were to suggest 
to a popular audience that such men as Donne, Butler 
(Hudibras), Cowley, Pope, Prior, Swift, Gay, Churchill, 
Crabbe, and so forth, were not ‘poets’ at all? Brickbats 
might be thrown at one. It is hardly too much to say 
that the man in the street has only the very remotest con- 
ception (if that) of what constitutes ‘ poetry ’—of what is 
‘poetical’ in essence. For centuries the verse-writer has 
been the ‘poet,’ and the ‘poet’ the verse-writer. No 
distinction has been made between the various qualities 
exhibited in verse—between the verse charged with emo- 
tion and imagination, and the verse utilised as the vehicle 
of thought and observation, wit and humour. All the 
verse-men have been lumped together in one casily-named 
category. And nothing could well be more regrettable, 
for, apparently, it will take a few centuries more to make 
it clear to the general that ‘ poetry’ is a quality, 4 
possession—not a form. 

Poetry is the outcome of a certain faculty, of a certain 
mental and spiritual attitude. The poet is he who looks 
at life in a certain way, and writes of it in a certain mood 
and a certain manner. Whether he uses as his vehicle 
prose or verse is of no consequence, so far as the inherent 
nature of his output is concerned; in either case that 
output is ‘poetry ’—if he is a ‘poet.’ It is certainly 
arguable that the highest, the finest. the most enduring, 
poetry must needs be in the shape of verse, of rhythm. 
The verse-poet is greater, more powerful, more lasting, 
than the prose-poet. But the essential thing is that the 
outlook and the method should be ‘ poetic.’ Pvetry has to 
do with the loftier aspects, the pathos, the suggestiveness, 
of humanity and Nature. The poet is he who feels and 
can express his feeling, the greatest pocts being they who 
feel most keenly and express feeling most beautifally. 
Humour is concerned with the ludicrous side of life, 
its ironies, its contradictions, its trivialities. The humourist 
is he who sees most clearly and describes with the largest 
measure of slyness or unction (as the case’ may be) the 
weaknesses of man and the singularities of fate. No points 
of view could well differ more completely than those of the 
humourist and the poet. They may be adopted at different 
times by the same person; there is nothing (one need 
hardly say) to prevent a man from being both a poet and 
a humourist—was not Chaucer so? was not Shakespeare ? 
was not Hood? But the combination is not common, and 
when it does occur, usually the poet dominatesthe humourist, 
or the humourist dominates the poet. Tennyson had 
humour, but was not therefore a ‘humourous poet.’ He 
wrote some more or less humourous verse, but was careful 
not to intrude humour into poetry pure and simple. He 
kept the two things apart, and so bowed unconsciously to 
Rossetti’s canon. 

The phrase, ‘humourous poetry,’ is, then, a contradiction 
in terms, denoting broadly an impossibility. Strictly 
speaking, ‘The Canterbury Tales’ is not a ‘ poem ’—there 
is too much humour in it; it is a fine specimen of narrative 
and descriptive verse—that is all. ‘Hudibras’ is not a 
‘poem’; it is of satiric humour all compact. ‘ Retaliation, 
assuredly, is not a ‘ poem,’ though its author could and did 
write poetry. The satires of Dryden, Pope, and Johnson, 
are not ‘ poems’ ; no satires can be: they are examples of 
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sheer rhetoric, inspired by wit or humour, malice or indig- 
nation. The ‘Essay on Man’ is not a ‘poem’; it is a 
piece of shallow ‘ philosophy’ excellently versified. It 
has been called a philosophical poem, just as other works 
in verse have been called ‘ metaphysical ’"—as if philosophy 
or metaphysics could, under any circumstances, be poetry ! 
Of course, one need not draw the line between what is 
poetry and what is humour too stringently, too absolutely ; 
one may admit that on occasion, in moments of mental exal- 
tation, at crises of extreme emotion, poetry and humour may 
for a brief space mingle. Humourous irony may rise at times 
into pathos and so become poetic. Examples of this inter- 
fusion might be adduced, but they are not so numerous as 
to affect our main contention—that what is generally un- 
derstood as humour has nothing in common and cannot 
co-exist with what is poetical in essence. ‘ Humourous 
verse’ —yes; but ‘humourous poetry ’—no: there is no 
such thing in the whole range of the belles letires. A 
dramatist, writing in verse, may turn at will from poetry 
to humour, from humour to poetry: Shakespeare does so 
constantly. But Shakespeare’s plays are not poems in 
the strictest sense—they are dramas with much poetry 
inthem. What Rossetti held, apparently, was that the 
humourous note ought not to be introduced into a composi- 
tion intended to be poetic. He would probably have been 
quite willing to go a step further and declare that a 
‘poem’ wholly or mainly humourous is not a ‘poem’ 
at all, 


FREE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
IV.— NOTTINGHAM SCHOOL, 1382 To 1896 

\R. GOW’S criticism on the discussion of the much 
H vexed question of Free Grammar Schools comes from 
too high a quarter to be passed over without fuller treatment 
than was, through want of space, accorded to it before. 
It is something to have got the important admissions he 
makes. He admits that it has been demonstrated that the 
word ‘Libera’ is used in medieval Latin long before 
Edward VI. to mean free when applied to schools, in the 
sense of free from fees. He also admits, though somewhat 
grudgingly, that it is established that the ordinary 
medieval school was not free in this sense. These ad- 
missions destroy the foundation of Dr. Kennedy’s case. 
In showing that Dr. Kennedy was wrong it appears to the 
writer that it has been also demonstrated that not only 
could Free Grammar School mean a school free from 
tuition fees, to all or some; but positively that it did 
mean that and nothing else. 

Dr. Gow differs, and boldly accepts the burden of 
proving that it did mean something eise—namely, a school 
that was free from the Statute of Mortmain. Not only so, 
but his own school—the High School at Nottingham— 
having been brought into the argument, he seeks to 
prove his thesis from the charter of this same school. 
This necessitates a re-examination of the history of the 
schvol. In the paucity of early town documents, this 
Nottingham School is one of the few schools (not being 
cathedral or college schools) which can be traced before 
the year 1400. 

In 1382, in 1390, in 1401, the Town Records mention the 
Grammar Schoolmaster of Nottingham. 

In January 1430, T. Rydley, clerk, master of the Grammar 
School of Nottingham, has an action of debt brought 
against him for 7d. the rent due at Christmas ‘of a house 
called the School house’ let to him from Michaelmas last 
by George Mortimer. Some years later, 28th May, 1433, 
this same George Mortimer sues one John Campbell, 
Skinner, for 4d, for school-fees (scolagio) for a boy of his, 
which he ought to have paid at Easter. A jury was 
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ordered but the case did not go on. With exasperating 
want of detail the editor adds in a note that Mortimer also 
sued another man for 6d. for school fees, not giving year, 
or reason, or result. We can only infer that Mortimer 
had given up the mastership in 1430, when he let the 
schoolhouse to his successor and yet was still kept out of 
his back-fees two years later. The schoolmasters of the 
present day have the parents under better control. 

In 1432 T. Rydley, the schoolmaster, is sued for rent 
of a mansion-house of St. John’s Hospital, let by a man 
who describes himself as late keeper and lessee of the 
hospital lands. The real gravamen seems to have been 
that he had allowed the house to be partly burnt. In 

434 an Usher turns upin the person of Robert Goldsmith, 
who is fined 2s, for an offence unspecified. 

Then follows a gap in the Town Records, which the 
Records of Southwell Minster, by an odd chance, partly fill. 
In 1472, ‘ By a friendly compromise Master ‘Thomas Lacy, 
master of the Grammar School at Nottingham, has agreed 
with Sir William Cowper’ (‘ Sir,’ as cleric, not as knight), 
‘that the said William may during his life teach 26 boys or 
youths in the town of Wollaton, but on no account beyond 
that number. This agreement was approved by the 
Chapter.” The Chapter, it should be observed, as ordi- 
naries, had the supervision of all Grammar Schools in the 
county. 

Now this entry, coupled with those given above, shows 
conclusively that the Grammar School which suddenly 
appears as a going concern in 1382, and was probably 
ancient then, was unendowed. The master pays rent 
for the school-house, sues for fees, and he endeavours to 
put down and succeeds in limiting the enterprise of a 
rival schoolmaster, even outside Nottingham itself. We 
pass over mention of the Grammar School in 1477 in the 
Southwell records, and in 1496 in those of Nottingham. 
In 1504 comes the first evidence of anything like endow- 
ment, if indeed it is such, in an entry in the Town Cham- 
berlain’s accounts of 6s. 8d. paid for the Schoolmaster 
Dason. 

Under these circumstances, in the Patent Roll of the 
fourth year of Henry VIII. (pt. i. m. 3) we find that on 
22nd November of that year (1512) the king, considering 
the pious purpose of his beloved councillor Thomas Lovell, 
Knight, Treasurer of his Household, and Agnes Mellers, 
widow, in the foundation and building of a school to last 
for ever in the parish of St. Mary’s, Nottingham, for the 
teaching of boys and their instruction in good manners 
and letters, and for the maintenance of a master and usher 
according to ordinances to be made by one of them, the 
said Thomas or Agnes, or their executors, granted licence 
to erect a school ; and granted licence also to the Mayor 
and Burgesses of Nottingham to acquire and hold lands 
given to them by any one to the uses and intents afore- 
said according to such ordinances, to the clear annual 
value of 20 marks; and further granted licence to any 
one to give them lands to the same value without any im- 
peachment, without the writ of ad quod damnum or other 
inquisition, and without paying any fine or fee in 
Chancery or in the Hanaper, ‘ notwithstanding the statute 
of mortmain or any other statute.’ 

Now this document is simply the ordinary licence in 
mortmain ; that is, leave to grant lands in perpetuity to 
pious uses. The word free, be it observed, is not mentioned 
at all, and Dame Agnes, if she so pleased, could have erected 
an ordinary grammar school which was not free. What she 
did, we gather only from an Elizabethan copy of her 
Ordinance, doubtless about the year of the patent, 1513. 
She begins by reciting the licence from the Crown, but 
by an omission which is in the highest degree singular, if 
the essence of a free school was exemption from the 
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Statute of Mortmain, merely recites the licence to found 
the school, and not the licence in mortmain, which is only 
referred to in the words ‘ other things as in the same letters 
patent more plainly appeareth.’ She then proceeds, in 
virtue of the patent, to ‘found’ ‘ one free school of one master 
and usher to teach grammar’ and directs it to be called 
‘the free school of the town of Nottingham, and incor- 
porates the guardians. Why does she call it free ? Because 
she provides that it is to be free from fees of any sort 
or kind, except what any one may give at pleasure. ‘ I will 
ordain and establishand straitly enjoin that the Schoolmaster 
and Ushers, or any of them, have make or use any potations, 
cockfights, or drinking with his or their wife or wives at 
wives’, host or hostesses’, but only twice in the year: nor 
take any other gifts or avails whereby the scholars or their 
friends should be charged, but at the pleasure of the 
friends of the scholars, save their wages to be paid by the 
said Guardians.’ The potations or drinking parties, and 
cock-fights, were entertainments given by the Schoolmaster 
at which the scholars and their friends were expected 
to be present and to bring presents. This appears 
plainly in the similar ordinance at Manchester Grammar 
Schoo], 1525: ‘The Schoolmaster and Usher shall teach 
Jreely and indifferently every child and scholar coming to 
the same School, without any money or other rewards 
taken therefore, or cock-penny, victor-penny, potation- 
enny, or any other, whatsoever it be, except only his said 
tipend and wages hereafter specified.’ These statutes 
expressly state that the School had been built by Oldham, 
Bishop of Exeter, ‘for a Free School,’ and in the first 
foundation deed in 1515, Oldham had directed his master 
to teach ‘ freely, without anything to be therefore given to 
him, except his stipend.’ 

No, says Dr. Gow; a charter was necessary, and the school 
was Free because freed from the Statute of Mortmain. It 
is a most ingenious theory. The only misfortune for it is 
that the school was not freed from the Statute of Mortmain. 
it only received, as we have seen, a dispensation from the 
statute to the extent of 20 marks a year. Could an insti- 
tution be said to be freed from the statute when it was only 
treed trom it to the amount of £13 6s. 8d. a year? Notting- 
ham School was not peculiar in this respect. Licences to take 
or give lands, contrary to the statute of mortmain, invariably 
set a limit to the value of the lands to be taken or given ; 
and that limit a narrow one, strictly estimated according 
to the purposes of the foundation. Not a single one 
of the so-called foundations of Edward VI. was given an 
unlimited licence in mortmain. Is it conceivable, there- 
fore, that these schools could have been called free 
because they were freed from a statute by which they 
continued to be tightly bound, except to the length of the 


al 


strictly measured chain allowed them ? 

Dr. Gow endeavours also to turn the case of 
Sarewsbury School in his favour. ‘It is clear,’ he says, 
‘that a charter was considered essential.’ Quite true. 
The Shrewsbury charter was very different to that of 
Nottingham. It was not merely a licence in mortmain, it 
was a real grant from the Crown of lands of the confiscated 
colleges of St. Mary’s and St. Chad’s, The School was 
accordingly called the Free Grammar School of King 
Edward VI. Dr. Gow says ‘it appears later on that 
in this Free School fees were very soon charged.’ 
But what fees were charged? Not tuition fees at all but 
entrance fees, a very different matter, and no entrance 
fees even to the burgesses who were not rich. And what 
does he make of this? On Ist of June, 1552, a warrant 
was issued for a charter for a School ‘for the free teaching 
of children within the town of Stourbridge.’ The Charter 
duly appeared on the 17th of June for a ‘Free Grammar 
School,’ 
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In conclusion we may say one word to those who will 
not accept the true meaning of I’ree School because they do 
not like it. Considering that even the Higher Board Schools 
with the whole rates and taxes of the community to draw 
on charge fees of a substantial amount, it is mere nonsense 
and known to be nonsense, to ask that Grammar Schools 
should be free now, because they were free three hundred 
years ago. When a school is eflicient and popular the ery 
is never heard, It is only used as a weapon to beat a dog 
that is disliked. 

It is not by his theory of Free School, but by energy, 
and ability, that Dr. Gow has converted Nottingham 
High School from, as he says, an unpopular institution, 
into one of the first day-schools in the kingdom: doing 
probably a greater work now than at any time in its long 
history of five hundred years and upwards. 


A FLOODED RIVER 


{ RENCHED woods, sodden moors, wet heaths, and 

mired up green roads are the portion of those whose 
daily work or pleasure takes them over hill and dale just 
now. Whether it be man or boy, at work in the fields or 
by the hedges, the weather is the first topic with all, after 
‘passing the time of day.’ 

‘I hopes as how you've left better weather behind, 
where you comes from, ’an what we got ‘bout here ’—a 
little Jeremiad this is from a rustic I meet—‘ Fur we be 
stodged up. It hev been a most desprit wet time 
round these ’ere parts, enough to give the ducks and 
geese footrot, let alone the sheep. Look along them ere 
furrers, the water in ’em is chock full. ’Tis stiff soil here 
in the clay. “Twill be rare I reckons as I shell come 
acrost an old hare squattin in one on’em. As to garden 
stuff, ‘taint up to nothin.’ Fruit aint bin no good; what 
they hev got in an’ put by wunt keep. An’ if these ‘ere 
turmuts an’ wuzzles aint pulled and happed up afore 
frostes cum, they’]l be done fur. 

‘What do ye say? You wants to git right up over the 
forest. Ye can’t; leastways ye’ll have to goo back fora 
mile, an’ hap it may be more, Fur it be all flooded in the 
hollers, and all busted afore it. Don’t ye hear the roosh 
o’ it over the road in the holler? A waggon an’ four 
hosses would be washed inter that ’ere Hell-pot tumblin’ 
bay if they tried to git over.’ The man was quite right in 
his facts. ‘There is a large lake here that had at one time 
supplied the water power for one of the largest iron works 
in Sussex, in Queen Elizabeth’s time, and as for the old 
tumbling bay, it well deserved its title of Hell-pot. 

The River Arun rises in St. Leonard's Forest, not far 
from Horsham ; and the Moulsey, or as it is now called, 
the Mole, risesin Tilgate Forest, just within the borders of 
Sussex. If ever any river had a name bestowed on it that 
was appropriate it is the River Mole. Like those of the 
animal it derives its name from, some of its movements 
are of a baffling and deceptive character, and like the mole 
the river passes, from a state of innocent quietness, into one 
of ungovernable fury at the shortest notice. It is a river 
to wander by for days and nights in the bright summer- 
time and in the early fall when for a brief space all Nature 
is hushed in the soft Indian summer that precedes the first 
days of autumn. Rushing over stones and pebbles, it forms 
pools and shallows, and anon long reaches, to fall again into 
quiet lakelets ; woodland mirrors these. When lit up by 
the sun, the great trees on the banks are reflected in 
them as in some huge looking-glass. It is not often the 
angler wets his line in these bits of water, for the banks 
are not safe. The otters can have the pike that lie there 
and welcome. 

In summer time you may see the dry bed of the river 
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for fifty, and in some seasons for one hundred yards ; 
nothing but stones, sand, and the submerged trunks of trees 
firmly fixed in the shingle. Then again you will see the 
water springing up from somewhere, running along as 
merrily as it did before. 

If a man can read even the ABC. of Nature’s primer he 
may spell out whole pages from the book of Nature in 
carefully examining the prints left in the moist sand around 
the edges of those sullen pools by the feet of some of 
Nature’s furred and feathered children. 

In the course of the night, or in the grey of the morn- 
ing they have visited the deep pools; the fox, otter, 
badger, stoat, and stoat kittens, as well as rats and mice ; 
for these get thirsty like other creatures. Also herons, 
moorhens, sandpipers, and some members of the duck 
family; there are their signs plain enough; you see where 
the otter has left the water with a large bream ; it is easily 
traced out, for the fish was a large one and scales at inter- 
vals are seen on the stones where he dragged the fish over 
them. Looking over the fern-sprinkled turf we soon come 
on the remains of that brown-coated fisher’s meal. He 
could not have been very hungry, for beyond a few mouth- 
fuls from the shoulders and a bite near the tail, there 
remain a good four pounds of coarse fish to be converted 
into gentles, if other creatures do not cat it. Some stray 
feathers, and one of the beautiful feet of a moorhen that 
has been bitten off, tell us all we require to know about 
master Reynard’s proceedings, Some of the creatures 
go there cither to get food or drink, and come away again 
all right; others do not. So quiet are some parts of this 
woodland river, and so little visited even now, that the 
otter can be seen fishing, or at play ; and the fox will stop 
to look at you as he passes by. 

Kingfishers you will see all the day long passing up or 
down, or fishing, for they nest in holes in the steep banks: 
sometimes they have perched to fish on a twig so close to 
us that we could have touched them with the first joint 
of the rod we hold. Once a dweller in the river’s bank 
came so close to where I had hidden up for purposes 
of observation that I quietly asked it ‘What it was doing 
there?’ Instantly the creature's ears were directed 
towards the sound and its keen eyes met mine; then it 
vanished. 

When the warm river vapours hang over the shallows 
just before the sun is fairly over the hills is the time to 
see large fish feed and to catch some of them. Sprit— 
sprit—sprit—sprit—sprit—sprit ! and a shower of willow- 
blades—bleak—throw themselves out of the water; for a 
good trout is filling himself up to the gullet with them. 
Lower down, just off the mouth of the shallow, pike and 
perch are feeding. They rush and cut in all directions. 
If there is one insect that I dislike next to ‘stoat flies ’ 
and midges it is the dor-beetle or dor-clock ; for he goes 
booming about like any hornet all over the place. If you 
are engaged about any matter such as my old fishing 
friend, Billy, used to call ‘precious extra perticklar,’ this 
black boomer will manage to fly up and hit you in the 
face. 

Very peaceful and beautiful is the burrowing Mole in 
fair weather ; but three days rain will flush it bank high, and 
the people that live in the fields joining the river and along 
its banks will rue the havoc made for some time to come 
yet. One other such wet season I remember full well. 

A bad October, and torrents of rain in November brought 
matters to a climax. For weeks the river had been more 
or less in flood, but not enough to cause serious appre- 
hension. On the 12th the water from the clay lands, 
drained by trout streams and rills spread out over the land ; 
and to make matters far worse the hills were sending down 
vast volumes of water on either side, bayed back for miles. 
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On the 13th, about two o’clock in the morning, when the 
moon was shining brightly enough for me to write some 
notes, the river broke all bounds and rushed out all over. 

The mills, cottages, gardens, and fields were all flooded 
in and flooded out, and when the moon went down the 
high part of the main road was the only safe place where 
you could listen to the roar and rush of it all. 

Daylight showed what one of the villagers called 
‘ructious damage.’ Some of the women folk were 
seriously alarmed, for the swirling waters were lapping 
their door sills. One elderly native informed me that 
‘if sum on ’em kept a chouterin’ an’ a clackin’ like a lot 
o’ skeered hens they'd git stericky. There waunt no fear 
o their being drownded jist yit, however; they could go 
upstairs and look out o’ their winders.’ 

The owners of boats on the river, some of them good 
stout ship-boats, had hauled them up on their lawns far 
out of flood mark, as they thought, and secured them to 
tree stems. When they looked out in the morning the 
boats were gone. Some of the people had been up all 
night ; in fact it would have been a difficult matter for 
some of them to have slept, penned in as they were; all 
that they could do was to shout out questions and answers 
to each other across the rushing river. 

‘ Look, oh fur dear marcy sake look, ’tis a boat a comin’ 
down, an all in her drownded. It’s turned right over ; see 
tis floatin bottom uppards. Dead, poor souls, all on em.’ 

‘Do ye think,’ chipped in the goodman, ‘as anybody 
would be fool enough to git in a boat in such ructions ?’ 

‘You unfeelin old warmint, here cums one o’ the poor 
souls as was in her,’ exclaimed a very sour complexioned 
dame close by. ‘A poor young feller; poor soul, look 
here’s his dark head o’ hair jist popped up, I can’t look 
no longer. ‘Tis real heart-breakin ! ’ 

‘Go in, an’ git yer specks Betsy, an wipe em well so as 
ye ken see clear. I: niver see a poor young drownded 
feller as iver had got four feet on him; ’tis ony a dead 
black-faced ship, and here cums two more.’ 

One man who had his horse ready saddled to come to 
Dorking, said, ‘I'll see her take the weir and the bridge ; 
for she’s a good boat and will take a lot of banging about.’ 
She rose at the weir like a live thing, three parts out of the 
water, before her bows plunged into the weir race. Then 
she turtled, and went down the river, sides and ends up. 
He never saw the wreck at the bridge; to his eager 
question ‘ Has she gone through ?” was shouted back, ‘ Yes 
knocked all to pieces.’ 

As soon as I could get there, I looked at the wreck 
that had somehow hung in the timbers of the bridge that 
spans the mill pool. She was split from stem to stern as 
cleanly as if some one had cut her down with a felling axe. 
As to her sides, they were only fit for firewood. A boat, 
or we should say part of one, the bow of much lighter 
make, was by the side of her, and two very mournful 
looking objects they were. 

No lives were lost that time, I believe, although some 
folks had some very narrow escapes. Wild creatures had 
a rough time of it; for a flood upsets them quite as much 
as it does humans, the wild things being for a time home- 
less. The otter, brave and wise river-fisher that he is, 
leaves his temporary home and comes down the fields to 
the very edge of the flood line, blowing, whistling, and 
chattering in the moonlight, to try and get together his 
mate and three-parts-grown kittens; for the young ones 
are all abroad for a long time, if they get away from their 
parents. They are most affectionate creatures, with a fine 
set of the whitest teeth; nothing would induce me to 
shoot or trap one. 

The badger, as usual, comes to grief; his haunts now are 
in the same localities as they were when we first knew him 
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years ago—at the bottom of chalk hills, where the earth 
masses have been riven by the fall of giant trees. When 
the river rises, his earth on the bank and that of his neigh- 
bour the fox are several feet under water. So he wanders 
into the garden close by the river just above the water- 
line for food—Jerusalem artichokes presumably ; also for 
any small deer that have taken refuge among the crops. 

Be this as it may, the poor beast is seen, chased, and 
killed, being hit on the snout with a hoe-handle. There 
was no help for it: the thing was done, and as usual, I 
was asked to look at it. Then it passed into the hands of 
a friend of mine, who remarked: ‘ Let me think a bit. I 
have heard you say badgers are good to eat.’ 

‘So they are,’ I replied, ‘and I never ask people to 
sample any creature that I have not sampled myself.’ 

‘All right : after I have taken his jacket off—I must set 
him up—lI am going in for badger meat.’ 

And he did, fore quarters, chops, and hams were all 
served up at his table, until there was not a particle left. 
The last time I saw him he told me that he firmly believed 
in ‘brocks,’ and that it was a very good thing for the 
badger family that others did not. 

The rabbits that burrow in all directions along the 
banks of the river and dot about under the net-work of 
tree-roots close to the water’s edge have been sadly put to 
it for lodgings. Hollow trees, tufts of torey grass, hedge- 
rows, and the vicinity of corn-stacks in the fields have 
been freely visited. The Englishman’s belief that his 
house is his castle is shared by Mr. Drummer and his 
relatives ; for the river-bank drummers are not on visiting 
terms with the drummers of the upland fields ; indeed 
their views on the over-crowding of dwelling-places would 
please the strict sanitary officers. Otters, badgers, foxes, 
stoats, weasels, and rats are necessary evils that they have 
to meet or get away from the best way that they can, but 
they take care not to suffer from foreign visitors of their 
own species. So numerous are these homeless rabbits 
that I saw a rabbit-killer with only a ferret and his gun 
shoot as many as he could carry in a very short time. A 
thinning out like this does good, for they are so numerous 
in some places close to us as to become a great 
nuisance. 

I pitied the harmless voles—the water-rats, so-called— 
for the poor things look wretched, thoroughly washed out, 
and half-drowned. Living as they do on the leaves, 
stems, and roots of some aquatic plants, their food supply 
has been under water. There has not been much whisker- 
stroking and fur-combing or face-washing with them lately, 
and from all that could be seen it looked as if they were 
putting that business off for a better time. 

Bird-life has been singularly affected this season; and 
why it has been so hard to find is a matter beyond my 
comprehension. Rare visitors one does not expect to see, 
they are welcome sights, but even the ordinary species 
that frequent our woods, fields, and hedges have been 
comparatively scarce lately ; we have seen them certainly, 
but in greatly diminished numbers. Whether it is that 
their acute faculties tell them that a certain range of 
country will be seriously disturbed by storms and heavy 
rain-falls and they for a time desert their usual haunts for 
others where the weather cannot affect them, who can 
say? There is a mystery about bird movements that has 
never been explained yet, and never will be, for it is im- 
possible to follow them. Some of their important move- 
ments take place in the night. Toa certain extent more 
real information about birds has come to the front than 
was generally known before, but the field naturalist of the 
future we think may be able to add much more to it. 

With the exception of a few moorhens taking shelter 
in the hedges, and of one or two that are perched on the 
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trees in the thickets; also some tits, nuthatches, and 
yaflles, and the irrepressible sparrows, no bird can be 
noted by the river. Even the rooks have flighted for 
miles to feed on the dry slopes of the upland pastures 
facing the south. 

Flood-time creates a feeling of general depression which 
affects all creatures more or less; for they have their 
favourite grounds and homes that nothing but cruel and 
wanton extermination will ever cause them to forsake, 
and these are by the river side. Dire are the shifts and 
expedients to which the furred and feathered creatures 
are put by a flooded river. 

A Son or THE Marsues, 


AT THE THEATRES 


M* EDWARD ROSE has dramatised Mr. Stanley 
Weyman’s brilliant novel Under the Red Robe, in a 
thoroughly workmanlike fashion. ‘To his skill in selecting 
the more striking situations, and in condensing the many 
episodes of the popular romance for stage purposes so as 
to divest the plot of all extraneous matter, and render it 
compact and intelligible, is mainly due the immediate 
success the piece achieved last Saturday night at the Hay- 
market Theatre. At the same time the obligation to the 
novelist is undiminished, and it is pleasant to record that 
all these necessary changes were effected with Mr. Wey- 
man’s approbation, and that not a few were suggested by 
him. Both Mr. Weyman and Mr. Rose are therefore to 
be congratulated especially for having successfully proved 
that historical romances and plays can be made highly 
popular if authors will but minimise as much as 
possible those redundant expressions, the ‘methoughts’ 
and ‘go-tos, the ‘marry come ups’ and ‘S’deaths’ 
without which it was formerly believed impossible for a 
man in doublet and hose, or a woman in a farthingale and 
ruff to speak. ‘These affectations, for the majority of which 
there is no older historical authority than that of Rowe and 
Colley Cibber and their successor Sheridan Knowles, are, 
more probably than not, the principal reason of the unpopu- 
larity of historical fiction and melodrama in England at 
the present time. They destroy all sense of illusion and 
exasperate both reader and spectator alike, who can feel 
no real sympathy for people who may look very picturesque 
and interesting but do not speak like ordinary mortals. 

Mr. Rose has thoroughly realised this, and although 
occasionally, as in the fine novel which has served him 
as a quarry for his material, he introduces a well-chosen 
sentiment or two which would probably be considered 
‘transcendental’ in a modern London drawing-room or 
club, marks the period without the usual tiresome 
pedantry to which we have hitherto been accustomed. 
The play from start to finish is both moving and 
picturesque, and it led off the new management of the 
Haymarket Theatre under Messrs. Frederick Harrison and 
Cyril Maude with great success. 

To recall a finer performance than that of the Gil de 
Berault of Mr. Herbert Waring we must go back to the 
now remote days of Charles Fechter, a past-master in 
romantic acting of the Capa y Spada class of melodrama, 
to which this character belongs. Under the Red Robe is a 
sort of reversal of Victor Hugo’s Marion de Lorme. In 
that great work the dishonoured woman is rehabilitated 
by her love for an honest man. In Messrs. Weyman and 


Rose’s play it is the man who has to recover his lost sense 
of honour through the influence of a high-minded girl. 
Mr. Waring’s appearance more than suggests a splendid 
spadassin of the seventeenth century by Meissonier, and is 
eminently calculated to fascinate the attention of the 


audience. 


He speaks his lines from his heart, and occa- 
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sionally and notably so at the end of the third Act, when 
the nobler instincts of the man leap to the surface with 
an intensity rarely exhibited on our stage, exciting the 
interest of the spectators to a strange degree, while 
the curtain falls upon a scene of unrestrained enthusiasm. 
Equally admirable is Mr. Waring’s bearing in the last Act 
when, smarting under the scathing upbraidings of the 
woman he adores, and conscious of the despicable 
career he has consented to adopt to save his life— 
that of spy and informer—he voluntarily returns 
to Paris to give himself up to Kichelieu—that is to 
say, certain death. His despair assumes a touching, 
almost fateful, dignity which entirely effaces all recol- 
lection of past cowardice and dishonour. Before the 
tallen Cardinal, whom he still believes to hold his life 
in his hands, he takes care to show a certain respect- 
fulness, due to ruined grandeur rather than to any sense 
of fear; and the audience feels instinctively that such 
simple and unaffected conduct is pleading successfully 
for him with his all-powerful judge. The quaint look of 
dogged incredulity which he assumes when at length he 
hears that he is pardoned is true to nature, and the cry of 
almost animal-like joy with which he expresses his 
sense of delight at having recovered his lost honour and 
the right to clasp his forgiving mistress to his heart brings 
the play to a triumphant close. 

If Mr. Waring is admirable, equally so is Miss Winifred 
Emery in the very trying part of Renée de Cocheforét—a 
young lady whose stern sense of honour and truth is apt 
at times to become so dictatorial that it might in less 
skilful hands diminish interest and sympathy. Miss 
Emery gets over the difficulties like a thorough artist by 
cleverly emphasising the fact that Renée is placed by 
circumstances in a very dangerous position demanding 
unusual coolness and presence of mind lest by a simple 
injudicious word or look she may be the ruin of a righteous 
cause and the destruction of her only and beloved brother. 
When, however, the masterful power of love touches her 
heart and she recognises her deep and rooted passion for 
the unhappy gambler and duellist and the full force 
of the sacrifice he has made for her, as a reparation 
for his involuntary act of treachery, she manifests the 
womanly and sweeter side of her nature with excellent 
effect. 

The other characters are well sustained even to the 
least important. If Mr. Sydney Valentine has not the 
majesty one expects in a statesman who filled the stage of 
the world so completely as did Richelieu, he certainly has 
dignity and he is made-up fairly to realise one of Phillippe 
de Champagne’s earlier portraits of the great Cardinal. We 
may, however, suggest that his robes are rather meagre 
and that the costume of the ‘ Monk,’ probably intended tor 
the celebrated Capuchin Father Joseph, belongs to no 
known monastic order. There is no excuse for the per- 
sistent manner in which ecclesiastical costumes are misre- 
presented on the stage, for there is scarcely an Order of 
any importance but has a monastery in London. A visit 
to the Capuchin Friary at Hoxton would soon show how a 
monk of this Order should be dressed, certainly not with 
a heavy cloak and hood indoors. Mr. Hamilton Revelle 
looks well and acts gracefully as the rather tame Henri 
de Cocheforét. Mr. Cyril Maude is perhaps a little too 
English as Captain Larolle, a very difficult and ungrateful 
part, which he plays with spirit and manages to render 
as amusing as such a character—a cowardly officer— 
can be. The remarkable sketch of Clon, the mute, stands 
out vividly, thanks to the able and intelligible pantomime of 
Mr. E, Holman Clark. Mr. Bernard Gould isa picturesque 
and soldierly Lieutenant and Mr. Dawson Milward lends 
dignity to the unfortunate Englishman, Sir Thomas 
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Blunt. The pretty and pathetic Mme. Cocheforét 
of Miss Eva Moore serves as a foil to the stately 
heroic Renée, and Miss Fanny Coleman plays the landlady, 
Mme. Naton, in the good old style, as it should be. The 
scenery forms a series of backgrounds to the picturesque 
personages of the play. It has the advantage of not being 
too elaborate and is, indeed, all it should be. 

The St. James’s Theatre reopened for the winter season 
this week with the Prisoner of Zenda. Mr. George 
Alexander, as the adventurous young Englishman, was 
enthusiastically received when he stepped on the stage, 
and very soon it became apparent that the much-talked- 
of changes in the piece did not in the least degree 
affect the success of the play. Miss Julia Neilson, the 
new Princess Flavia, is stately, and moreover on occasion 
exceedingly winsome and pathetic. Miss Ellis Jeffreys, 
who replaces Miss Lily Hanbury, is quite equal to the 
part of Antoinette de Mauban. To Mr. H. B. Irving 
falls the character of the dare-devil Hentzan, and he 
soon proved himself to be a worthy son of his great 
father in the delineation of this sort of high melodramatic 
part. Mr. C. Aubrey Smith, who is the successor of Mr. 
L. Courtney as Black Michael, is dashing and soldierly. 
Mr. Alexander wisely abstained from making a speech, 
although persistently requested to do so by the clamorous 
gods. There was no necessity to speak, for undoubtedly 
it will be long before Mr. Edward Rose’s clever adapta- 
tion of Mr. Anthony Hope’s story need be replaced by any 
novelty. 

Of Mr. Martin, Mr. C. Hawtrey’s new comedy at the 
Comedy Theatre, all that we need say is that, without being 
particularly brilliant, it is distinctly amusing and provides 
Mr. Charles Brookfield with a new character part, that of 
an American adventurer, which suits him like a glove— 
his oldest friend could not recognise him in his strange 
transformation into a Boston swindler. Mr. Hawtrey has 
reserved for himself a capital part and plays it with all his 
well-known high spirit and ‘ go.’ Miss Lottie Venne is as 
amusing as ever as a grass widow, and Mr. C. Kemble and 
Miss R. Leclereq have each a fair share in helping on the 
success of the play. R. D. 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


\ JE are nothing if not topical nowadays; and so on 

Wednesday not only were the daily papers full of 
allusion to well-known verses by Campbell, Browning, and 
Tennyson, in celebration of or allusion to the victor at 
Trafalgar, but Mr. George Meredith, ‘ E. Nesbit,’ who wrote 
with spirit, and the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley appeared as 
amateur laureates for the occasion. The official laureate 
was silent—perhaps because he did not see why Trafalgar 
should be poetised about at the present anniversary any 
more than at any other. It is not as if the victory had 
not had its more or less sacred poets in the past. As a 
matter of fact, the death of Nelson in the moment of 
triumph captivated the imagination of many of his con- 
temporaries, and moved them to express themselves in 
rhythm and rhyme. There are extant a large number of 
songs and ballads written on the occasion. In the very 
year of the battle, publication was given to Verses to the 
Memory of Lord Nelson and his Glorious Victory, and to 
others penned On Reading the Account of the ‘Victory’ sailing 
Dated 1806 are 
such rhythmic tributes to Nelson and Trafalgar as True 
Greatness, The Progress of Glory, Verses on the Victory and 
Death, Stanzas by G. Daniel and E. Bentley, and so forth. 
To 1807 belongs the Luctus Nelsoniani of W. Turton. 
Round about 1812-15 appeared several collections of 
ditties on the general topic, called variously Ne/son’s Wreath, 
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Great Nelson’s Laurels, and The Naval Wonder. So late as 
1828 came The Victorious Sailor. Now the stream of 
poesy has begun to flow again. 

I made mention the other day of the apparently end- 
less editions of Southey’s Life of Nelson, to which the 
event of Wednesday has of course given renewed vogue. 
It is astonishing, when you come to think of it, what a 
number of biographies of Nelson there are in existence. I 
am not thinking of such recent efforts in that direction as 
the Memoirs by Messrs. G. L. Browne, J. K. Laughton, and 
W. Clark Russell; assuredly I am not thinking of the two 
books of biographical matter compiled by Mr. J. C. 
Jeaffreson, or of the many anonymous Lives produced 
soon after the great sailor’s death. My reference is rather 
to such monographs as those of Charnock (1806), Har- 
rison (1806), White (1806), Orme (1806), Churchill (1808), 
Clarke and MacArthur (1809), Clarke (1813), and so 
on, down to those of Pettigrew (1849), Tucker (1850), 
and Allen (1853), not one of which, I suppose, is ever 
looked at. 

There is something irresistible—is there not ?>—about 
the poems of Heine; something, I mean, which non- 
Germans cannot resist—namely, the temptation to trans- 
late them from the original tongue into another. English- 
men, in particular, have experienced the temptation and 
succumbed to it. I have traced some English versions of 
Heine’s lyrics back to 1852. Then came in 1854 the 
selection Englished by J. Stores Smith and the privately 
printed translations by Julian Fane. Edgar Bowring’s 
well-known versions of the Complete Poems in their original 
metres belong to 1858. Since then we have had attempts 
by Miss Alma Strettell, Sir Theodore Martin, Miss Emma 
Lazarus, Mr. E. Radford, Mrs. K. Kreiligrath Kroeker, 
Mr. H. B. Briggs, and Miss Frances Hellman. Sir Theodore 
Martin’s are familiar to everybody. I cannot say I think 
them successful ; for my part, I regard Mr. Radford (who 
published versions of seventeen Heine lyrics about fourteen 
years ago) as the writer whose translations come nearest 
in spirit and style to the originals. Now there is a version 
of Choice Poems of Heine by Mr. J. W. Oddie, which I 
shall open with some trepidation, for, despite what Mr. 
Radford has done, Heine is untranslatable. 

In reproducing the Complete Poems of Henry Vaughan, the 
publishers of the ‘Muses’ Library’ really do supply a ‘felt 
want.’ There is, of course, the big four-volume edition of 
the /Vorks, turned out by Mr. Grosart nearly thirty years 
ago ; but that, I take it, is out of print and inaccessible to 
the purchaser to-day. For the rest, not much of Vaughan’s 
poetry has been reprinted in our time. In 1847 the Silex 
Scintillans was republished, with a memoir of Vaughan by 
H. P. Lyte, and the’same work was reproduced in fac simile 
about ten years since with an introduction by Mr. W. 
Clare. Still later came the Secular Poems of Vaughan (with 
a few by his brother Thomas) selected and edited by Mr. 
J. R. Tutin. That is all; and it will be seen, therefore, 
that there is room for a handy edition of the Complete 
Poems, though | should doubt, myself, if there be a large 
public for them. 

The time is coming round for the ‘inauguration’ of the 
promised ‘Temple’ dramatic classics, of which The 
Duchess of Malfy will be the first. It is to be set forth 
under the editorship of Mr. Gollanez, who did his work 
on the ‘Temple Shakespeare’ excellently well. We may 
be sure that he will provide an interesting and useful 
introduction to the play, tracing both its literary and 
theatrical history. With the latter phase of its existence 
I have here nothing to do, though I may just note the 
fact that Zhe Duchess of Malfy is not wholly unknown 
to present-day playgoers. Mine own eyes saw a perfor- 
mance of it, given at the London Opéra Comique not so 
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very long ago, and given with considerable fidelity to the 
author’s intentions. It was the fault of the author, 
rather than of the promoters of the representation, that 
one found the play inordinately sombre and at times 
creepy to the point of comicality. 

That even in those old days plays were not always per- 
formed precisely as they were written we may gather 
from the fact that the edition of The Duchess of Malfy 
issued in 1623 is described as ‘the perfect and exact 
coppy, with divers things printed that the length of the 
play would not beare in the presentment.’ Other separate 
editions are dated 1640 and 1708. In 1851 the tragedy 
was reprinted, with a prefatory memoir of Miss Glyn (a 
famous representative of the Duchess) from the pen of J, 
A. Heraud. The play may now be read in the humble 
penny publication of the Messrs. Dicks. 

While on the subject of the classics one may record that 
the next three volumes of the ‘ Warwick Library ’ will be 
devoted to the English Letter-Writers, English Tales in 
Verse, and English Masques. ‘The first will be under. 
taken by Professor Walter Raleigh, who will have to travel! 
across a well-worn field. His main difficulty, however, 
will be to give adequate specimens of English letter- 
writing in so circumscribed a space. Our good letter- 
writers have been numerous, and need plenty of room in 
which to show themselves. Of English Tales in Verse 
only examples, of course, can be submitted ; that, also, is 
a very big subject. A book of English Story Poems, by 
the way, was brought out five or six years ago ; and very 
well done it was. English Masques, I believe, have never 
before been dealt with as a whole, though Professor Henry 
Morley did brfng together Ben Jonson’s Masques in one of 
his Libraries. 

After being neglected for some time, Morier’s Adventures 
of Hadji Baba of Ispahan is once more coming to the fore. 
Dr. Wills is to edit, and Sir Frederick Goldsmid to ‘ intro- 
duce,’ a reprint, which is to be attractively illustrated— 
partly from sketches by Morier himself. It will be remem- 
bered that Hadji Baba was included recently in Messrs. 
Maemillan’s serics of Illustrated Standard Novels, 

‘Cheapness’ is a relative term, Announcement is made 
of a new and ‘ cheaper’ edition of J. Addington Symonds's 
Renaissance in Italy. It is to be in seven volumes, costing 
seven shillings and sixpence each—in all, fifty-two shillings 
and sixpence. This may be ‘cheaper’ than something 
else, but it is not cheap! 

There is always a plentiful supply of travel-books, 
From one firm, I see, come Through Unknown African 
Countries, by A. Donaldson Smith; Jn and Beyond the 
Himalayas, by S. J. Stone; and Through the Sub-Areti 
Forest, by Warburton Pike—all illustrated. Another 
house will give us Crags and Craters : Rambles in the Island 
of Réunion, by W. Dudley Oliver, and 4 Girl’s Wanderings 
in Hungary, by H. Eilen Browning. Among novels we 
may look for The Princess Désirce, by Clementina Black. 
The reception given to Mr. A. H. Beesly’s first volume of 
lyrics induces him to promise us another, to be called 
Danton and Other Verse ; and I confess to some curiosity 
as to The Watch Song of Héabané, a forthcoming poem by 
an anonymous writer, based on ‘the traditions of the early 
history of the world.’ 

The History of the Royal Navy in which Mr. Laird Clowes 
is being assisted by Sir Clements Markham, Captain 
Mahan, and other authorities, will not see the light till 
next year. The first volume, carrying the narrative down 
to the reign of Elizabeth, will appear in the spring. 

I note on page 177 of vol. I. of Mr. Hare’s Story of My 
Life a small but irritating misprint. Landor is there 
quoted as calling Wordsworth a ‘severe creator of im- 
mortal things.’ For ‘ severe,’ of course, read ‘ serene.’ 
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NELSON 


WERE where his column fronts the sky 
I To lift to heaven our Nelson’s fame, 
Let laurel crown and garland lie 

In honour of our Nelson’s name. 


From English woods and wolds and hills— 
North, south and east, from every clime 
His praise rings through the years and fills 
The spacious corridors of Time. 
His were the dash and derring-do 
That drove Drake forth on many a quest, 
And his the courage strong and true 
That fired the dauntless Grenville’s breast. 


Like them, he held his life his God’s 
And England’s in the foe’s despite, 
Like them he spurned at fearful odds 
And faced the foe and fought the fight. 


But his the nobler hardihood, 
And his the loftier, purer zeal, 
Who recked not of his private good 
And only sought his country’s weal. 


In him the English spirit shone, 

His seamen caught its deathless Hame 
And where he led they followed on 

And shook the world with Nelson’s fame. 
The English spirit lived in him, 

The English spirit lives again, 
Not all the years its light could dim 

Within the breasts of Englishmen. 


Still, if the sword be sheathed or bared, 
Still may we take it for our guide ; 
With hearts to dare as Nelson dared, 
With strength to die as Nelson died. 
Marsnait STEELE. 


PUBLICITY 


; 
Come, buy of me, come; come buy, come b 

1) | 

Buy, lads, or else your lasses cry 

Come buy. Lhe yi SL atl 


eres in the ineadows, gate-posts white with bills, 
Told Farmer Thompson where to get good pills. 

He needed none, but hence the bitter jest 

He hurled one evening at a startled guest. 

‘Twas Jeremiah Chubb, grower of hops, 

And justly famous for his splendid crops. 

Quoth Farmer Thompson: ‘ Paffing’s all the go: 

Whack at the drum or else shut up the show. 

We English farmers have good stuff for sale. 

But is it advertised? Not till we fail 

‘Lord Winchilsea,’ observed mild Neighbour Chubb, 

‘Will alter that.’ ‘Will he ?—aye, there’s the rub. 

Lord Winchilsea means well: I like his start. 

But Peers are Peers—all retrograde at heart.’ * 

‘That's true,’ said Chubb. Said Thompson: ‘From my youth 

I've made a point of cultivating truth ; 

And by conveying truth to London Town 

I mean to live, though prices still go down. 

My scheme’s to have a picture of my farm 

Chalked on the pavement, when the days get warm— 

A nice cool picture, Baby feeding doves, 

I'he wife out milking in long white kid gloves, 

Me standing by, a nosegay in each hand ; 

Label below : “ John Thompson to command 


At Blackbird’s Ba rlon. 
I 


Mrs. Thompson sends 
ull lists of prices to inquiring friends. 


“Cf. the Press passim on the Duke of Norfolk’s attitude towards further 


any 
Parcels Post experiments, 
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Please note the name—John Thompson (Truthful Jack). 
You post John stamps: John posts cheap butter back”. 
‘Indeed ?’ said Chubb; ‘and so you recommend 
The Pavement Artist as the Farmer’s Friend.’ 
‘That's my idea; yet not perhaps my own: 
One’s apt to reap where better hands have sown. 
Twill answer, if the ways of trade in pills 
Supply a cure for tenant-farmers’ ills.’ 
Thus Farmer Thompson, and his flashing eye 
Warned the hop-grower that a storm was nigh. 
‘'Too many cooks,’ Chubb murmured, ‘ speil the broth ; 
Too free advice provokes the advised one’s wrath.’ 
Then rose, shook hands, patted the baby’s head, 
Walked home, and, feeling sleepy, went to bed. 

Oven Drake, 


CORRES PON DENCE 


DR. LOVELL DRAGE AND THE MEDICAL 
UNION 


[To the Editor of The National Observer | 
Flatfield, 18th October, 1896. 

SIR,—It 1s not my intention to enter into a controversy as to 
whether the Ethiopian can change his'skin or the leopard his 
spots. When I said that Ireland rejoices in two Crown nominees 
I said so designedly. Sir Richard Quain is generally looked 
upon as a typical Irishman, and as a representative of Ireland. 
Your unknown correspondent suggests that Sir Richard is an 
English representative—surely this is yet another injustice to the 
suffering country. However, the point is not a very important 
one. A much more important point is, that a member of the 
General Medical Council knows so little about the medical pro- 
fession, that he is not aware of the number of doctors practising 
inthe three divisions of the Kingdom. A reference to Churchill’s 
Directory for 1895 will show that my figures are correct, 
Unconsciously, perhaps, your correspondent raises the crux of 
the whole matter of representation in his last sentences: ‘ A very 
large number of the men who reside and practise in England 
and Wales possess Scottish or Irish qualifications: 
few of those who practise 
English ones. 


while very 
in Scotland or Ireland possess 
Moreover, Scottish and Irish qualifications 
would, I believe, be found largely to outnumber English ones 
in the services, colonies, and in foreign countries.’ 

It is surely not too much to have expected a councillor to 
have precise knowledge on this subject, to know that his belief 
is correct, and the reason why the situation is whatit is. Inthe 

are quite “different ideas 
existing on the subject of education and the standard of exami- 
nation. If the members of the General Medical Council! do 
not know this, the medical student does. The latter knows 
perfectly weli where the university degrees and corporation 


three divisions of the country there 


diplomas are to be obiained upon the easiest terms, and to 
those places he goes. The result is that London teachers are 
in this quandary, that if they improve their educational require- 
ments and insist upon a higher standard in examinations, the 
students will leave them ; and the students who succeed in 
London tind that upon going into practice they are opposed by 
men who, very possibly, not having succeeded in obtaining an 
English licence to practise, have gone elsewhere, and obtained 
not only titles innumerable, but testimonials of the most flatter- 
ing description. 

Holding a brief for none of the teaching authorities, it is 
quite easy for me to understand that there may be elements of 
good in all the different systems of education and examination, 


but I am firmly convinced that the present condition of affairs 
is productive of nothing but injustice to all members of the 
medical profession, teaching and practising, and is further pro- 
ductive of a great deal of injury to the interests of medical 
education and medical science. 

In 1886, the General Medical Council had the opportunity of 
influencing the Government in obtaining the only solution of 
the difficulty. I mean the establishment of the one portal 
system of entrance into the profession. In view of the constitu- 
tion of the Council the explanation is manifest as to why it did 


not take the necessary steps. Amongst the mass of the pro- 
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fession there is practical unanimity as to the urgent necessity 
of reform in this matter. Your correspondent appears to base 
a defence of the present system of representation upon a state- 
ment, which, however true it may be, points in the opposite 
direction.—I am, etc., LOVELL DRAGE. 

P.S.—I omitted the London lists of 5742 practitioners, in my 
first letter, so the real total should have been 21,055 for the 
English Register. 


PEN PORTRAITS BY CARLYLE 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
14 Chapel Street, W.C., 19th October, 1896. 
S1R,—May I point out that in kindly noticing the volume of 
Carlyle’s Pex Portraits, which I have just edited for Mr. 
George Allen, you have assumed a limitation from which I am 
fortunately exempt. Through the generosity of Mr. Alexander 
Carlyle, Professor Norton, Messrs. Macmillan, Chatto and 
Windus, and Chapman and Hall, I have been able to include 
copyright material, justly described by you as ‘piquant,’ from 
the Reminiscences and Letters, the Cor?espondence of Carlyle 
and Emerson, and Frederick the Great.—\ am, etc, 


A COMPLAINT 


[To the Editor of 7he National Odserver| 
London, 20th October, 1896. 

S1rR,—The Nafvonal Observer has usually treated my contri- 
butions to current fiction with the utmost fairness, and I there- 
fore feel that the same impartiality will be extended towards 
me, even if I mildly protest against a strange statement that 
appears in the current number of your admirable journal. In 
1892 I published, through Messrs. Ward, Lock and B wden, a 
little book entitled Strange Tales of a Nihilist which the 

lationil Observer duly reviewed. This book has lately been 
reprinted under the title of A Secret Service: Being Strange 
Tales of a Nihilist, and is again reviewed in your issue of 
October 17. Placed side by side these two reviews form 
amusing reading : 

National Observer, Nov. 19, 

1892. 1896. 

‘Then Mr. Le Queux in his ‘For all that is worth read- 
Strange Tales of a Nthilist ing in these “ strange tales” we 
(London : Ward) is anattempt seem to be indebted to Step- 
—a successful one too—to niak’s Underground Russia. 
make your flesh creep. Ithas For the rest we have to reckon 
all the fascination of behind’ with Mr. Le Queux, and tohim 
the scenes—and is as full of weowelittle but a wasted hour 
plots, murders, and Siberian or two. ‘These sketches of 
horrors as an egg is full of wild adventure, hairbreadth 
meat. Itisasmall book, but ‘scapes, of police, Nihilists, 
it is packed with surprises and _knouts, bombs, beautiful spies, 
emotions. Charming Russian and certain deaths to those 
ladies turn out to be dyna- betraying the Brotherhood, are 
miters, police spies, boys in_ as stale as last week’s bread, 
disguise ; you help to wreck or as dull as yesterday’s news- 
the Imperial train, you fail papers. The Nihilist romance 
with the rest ; you sympathise is practically played out, or, at 
with the would-be wreckers ; least, it needs a stronger hand 
many mysterious murders are’ than Mr. Le (Jueux’s to set it 
explained, and the veil is lifted up in the high place in popular 
from the doings of Nihilism favour. The tales are written 
just far enough to make you jin somewhat careless English 
long for a better view.’ and a curious mixture of 

blood and thunder, simplicity 
and sentiment. Some of the 
sketches show a certain dra- 
matic feeling, which otherwise 
directed might be one of the 
ingredients of a readable novel. 
The political history of Russia 
is, however, too serious a 
matter to be treated in the 
form of fiction, except by a 
master craftsman. We re- 
commend Mr. Le Queux to 
turn his talents to stories after 
Sherlock Holmes or even Dick 
Donovan.’ 


National Observer, Oct. 17, 
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I fear I shall be ungenerous enough not to take your 
reviewer's kindly advice, [for had he read the late Sergius 
Stepniak’s work, |Underground Russia, which he quotes, he 
certainly would never have been unwise enough to suggest my 
indebtedness to that book, above all others. It is possible that 
my knowledge of Russian politics and the revolutionary move. 
ment may be as superficial as he implies, nevertheless if your 
reviewer will turn to the file of the Z¢mes for the latter half of 
1894 he will, I think, find a series of my articles upon those 
subjects that may interest him.—I am, etc., 

WILLIAM LE QueEvx, 


[We fail to see that Mr. Le Queux has any substantial cause 
for complaint. Our reviewer informs us that A Secret Service. 
Being Strange Tales of a Nihilist bears no indication to show 
clearly that it is a reprint ; and we do not hesitate to say that 
all reprints ought to bear such marks in an unmistakeable form, 
Tales which were interesting in 1892 may easily grow Weary, 
flat, stale and unprofitable by 1896; and we agree with our 
reviewer that the Nihilist Romance is ‘played out.’ Oy; 
reviewer has read Stepniak’s Underground Russta. If the 
review had dealt at large with Mr. Le Queux’s articles in the 
Times we should have erased as irrelevant the observations 
bearing upon those articles. Our reviewer’s fault consists solely 
in not having read Mr. Le Queux’s book under its first title, 
That is not a very bad fault. If there had been failure to 
recognise Esmond, or Adam Bede, or Oliver Twist, or Tom 
Jones, or the Vicar of Wakefield in a new dress the matter had 
been more serious.—J. V. | 


ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE 


[To the Editor of Ze National Observer] 

London, 20th Octobcr, 1898. 
SIR,—I see that you very rightly take interest in what used 
to be called ‘Animal Intelligence.’ This being so, will youex- 
plain to me why, as a rule, a puppy introduced to a looking. 
glass sees ‘a foe in armour’ and runs behind the glass to fight 
him until better instructed, and why a catkin sees only and 
greatly admires itself in the reflection? Were the Egyptians 
right in worshipping the cat for its intellect as for its beauty, and 

in thinking meanly of the dog.—I am, etc., CURIEUX. 


THE CAB STRIKE 


‘To the Editor of Zhe National Observer | 
London, 20th October, 1896. 

S1k,—By the talisman of revealing myself as a press-man | 
obtained two days ago some interesting information as to the 
cab strike from an (union) excellent driver of an excellent four- 
wheeler with an excellent, but very shy, horse. Boiled down, 
what the driver told me in good, not cockney, English, cameto 
this: ‘We are all dead sick of the thing, Union and non 
union men want nothing better than to be friends again. It's 
the railway companies. Barring Waterloo there’s not a station 
where I can pay my penny and wait for a farehome. Why do 
the railway companies do it? Because they think they can get 
more out of their fixed fees for “ privileged” cabs than they can 
by throwing the market open at the penny tax. What further 
reason? I can’t think unless it’s the advertisement they get 
from the “ privileged” cabs having the name of the station and 
company, It would pay them better, if you figure it out, to do 
as they do at Waterloo Station. What I, and I may say all of 
us, hope is, that this nonsense may be knocked on the head. It 
does us nothing but harm, but I stick to it the railway com 


panies are to blame, and that they're very short-sighted !’ 
VIATOR. 


THE BUTCHERY OF THE SEAL 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer | 
London, 19th October, 189%. 
S1rR,—Few people are aware of the blood-curdling horrors of 
the trade in seals, carried on in the interests of fashion. Seal: 
skin is, as usual, the most fashionable fur, as it is (sable 
excepted) the most expensive; but ladies who covet sealskin 
jackets for winter wear may be reminded that they will do 
better to invest their money in cloth or wool, The sealskin '5 
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considered very dressy (?), but until we can be satisfied that it 
has ‘not been obtained at the terrible cost of wanton and 
barbarous cruelty our women must be content to forego the 
comforts, as well as the luxuries, of freedom. Ina recent leaflet 
by Mr. Joseph Collinson, a telling protest is made against what 
is described as the ‘Seal Butchery.’ The writer is striving to 
stir up those in authority to make laws to protect these harmless 
creatures from torture, which is too frequently quite unnecessary, 
when captured and killed. It is harrowing to read that, when 
seal-pikes are used by the hunters, the first thrust does not 
always kill the seal. The captors consider this better than a 
mortal blow, z¢ decng easier to skin the creature when it ts half 
alive, for then the victim involuntarily draws its muscles away 
from the sharp flaying knife and thus in its ‘utmost agony 
assists at the parting with its own coat. Unnecessary cruelty 
is indeed practised in the procuration of sealskin ; anything 
more diabolical it would be difficult to conceive. The story 
told by Captain Borchgrevine, which is quoted in the leaflet, 
lends weighty ‘support to the implication referable to Mrs. 
Ormiston Chant, ;that ‘a dark shadow hangs over the 
fascinating, beautiful (?) sealskin jacket—a shadow of unutter- 
able cruelty which ought to be cleared away.’ A new 
Commission of the representatives of the Powers is, Mr. Joseph 
Collinson reminds us, to meet to consider the seal question, 
with a view of preventing the"threatened utter extinction of the 
species, for commercial reasons. It is to be hoped that the 
Commission will do something also to put an end at once to the 
gross and avoidable cruelty which seems at present part and 
parcel of the seal trade.—I am, etc., HUMANITY. 


FREE SCHOOLS 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 

London, 21st October, 1896. 
SiR,—I do not venture to express an opinion on this subject, 
but the word ‘free’ is certainly open to misconstruction. I 
know several worthy persons who imagined, a few years ago, 
that ‘Free Education’ was the reverse of compulsory educa- 
tion, and that, when the Free Education Bill became law, they 
would be free to send their children to school or not as they 

pleased.—I am, etc., B. 


A CORRECTION. 


The writer of our articles on the Grammar Schools assures 
us that the word ‘ not,’ of the erroneous inclusion of which in 
the quotation from Strype Mr. Walker complains, did not 
appear in his original MS. That MS. has long perished in 
the usual way, but for our part, although a proof was sent to 
and returned from our contributor’s address, we feel bound to 
express regret that we did not detect the error.—/V.0. 


REVIEWS 


AN AU TOBIOGRAPHY-—AND A HALF 


The Story of my Life. By AuGustus J. C. HARE. London: 


George Allen. 


This is a work .n three volumes, running altogether to 1451 
pages. There is a great deal too much of it. —~wo volumes 
might have been tolerable, but three are really too many—too 
many, that is to say, for anybody who is not absorbingly 
interested in Mr. A. J. C. Hare, his relations, and his connec- 
tions by marriage. It is, intruth, a long time since we came 
in contact with an autobiographer at once so garrulous and so 
complacent as Mr. Hare. He appears to think that the public 
will like to hear of every detail of his personal and family 
history. He devotes 42 pages to his ‘antecedents,’ 127 to his 
childhood, 76 to his boyhood, 154 to his studies with private 
tutors, and 145 to his life at Oxford. He quotes freely from his 
Aunt Maria’s diary, in which his baby prattle is recorded :— 
‘When he sees me hold my hand to my head, he says ‘mamma 
tired—head bad—baby play self”’; ‘he tells the kitten “not 
touch this or that,” and me “not make noise, Pussy’s head 
bad ”’—and so forth,'and so forth. ‘There are several pages of 
that sort of thing Of his parents, his uncles, his aunts, his 
cousins and what not, he writes at length. Of two of his uncles 
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—Julius and Augustus—we are glad to read, for they were the 
authors of Guesses at Truth. Equally pleased are we to read 
of his cousin, Arthur (afterwards Dean) Stanley, for he, like the 
brothers named above, is a public personage about whom it is 
permissible to feel curiosity. But why should we be asked to 
peruse paragraph after paragraph about Mr. A. J. C. Hare’s 
father, mother and aunts—private persons with whom we have 
nothing whatever to do? Mr. Hare appears to be angry with 
his parents for so readily handing him over, as an infant, to his 
Aunt Maria (widow of the Rev. Augustus Hare), whom he every- 
where calls ‘ mother,’ much (at first) to the puzzlement of the 
reader. Mr. and Mrs. Francis Hare were certainly rather in- 
different, not to say callous, parents ; but why gibbet them in 
this unfilial manner? Our autobiographer seems to us alto- 
get her too fond of washing his relatives’ dirty linen in public. 
Though the Miss Esther Maurice who married his uncle Julius 
seems to have treated the child Augustus cruelly, ought her 
frailty to be exhibited to the world? Why drag us through all 
the details of the iniquities of ‘Mr. B.’ (a family solicitor), of 
the painful last days of Miss Esmeralda Hare,3 and of ‘ the 
Roman Catholic conspiracy’ (for particulars of which, see volume 
ill.)? In a book intended for private circulation, all this 
would have been legitimate enough ; but in a work offered to 
the public and submitted to criticism it is obviously out of 
place. 

Such solid and permanent value as this Story possesses lies 
in the references made to already well-known personages. We 
do not deny that there is a certain psychological interest in the 
growth of the writer’s character, as affected by his experiences 
in youth, and as portrayed by him with so much diffuseness. 
Most people, however, are too busy to inquire into this subject, 
and we may expect that, in endeavouring to master these three 
volumes, they will indulge freely in the art of skipping. The 
result no doubt will be some confusion as to the identity of the 
numerous Hares mentioned in the narrative, but that cannot 
be helped. The first familiar name one meets with is that 
of Arthur Stanley, then a pupil of Julius Hare at Hurst- 
monceaux Rectory, where Mr. A. J. C. Hare spent the greater 
portion of the first twenty-five years (or so) of his life. Then, 
as ever, Stanley had no ear for music, and, asked how he liked 
a new organ, he replied that it was not so bad as most organs, 
for it did not make so much sound. A little farther on, our 
autobiographer writes : ‘My cousin, Arthur Stanley, was very 
attractive to me. He was quite young at this time [1839] and 
had a very charming and expressive countenance. If it had 
not been for this, and his winning smile, I suppose that in 
manners (certainly in dress) he would have been thought very 
He scarcely ever spoke to strangers, and coloured 

violently when spoken to. Of Stanley’s father, the Bishop of 
Norwich, we also get some glimpses. ‘John Sterling,’ writes 
Mr. Hare, ‘had been living at Hurstmonceaux for several years 
as my uncle’s curate. I vividly recollect how pleasant (and 
handsome) he was.’ Frederick Denison Maurice was then 
dwelling at Bubnell near Leamington. ‘Though a truly good 
man,’ he was not, young Augustus Hare thought, an ‘attractive 
one. He maundered over his own humility in a way which— 
even to a child—did not seem humble, and he was constantly 
lost mentally in the labyrinth of religious mysticisms which he 
was ever creating for himself. Of Julius Hare his nephew has 
naturally much to say ; as, for example: ‘ With the utmost real 
kindness of heart, Uncle Julius had often the sharpest and most 
insulting manner I have ever known in speaking to those who 
disagreed with him.... At this time it used to be said that Uncle 
Julius had five popes—Wordsworth, Niebuhr, Bunsen, Frederick 
Maurice, and Manning. They were very different certainly, 
but he was equally up in arms if any of these were attacked. 

It was during a visit to the Lakes that the youthful Augustus 

made acquaintance with Matthew Arnold, ‘then [1844] a very 

handsome young man,’ but ‘not considered to give any promise 

of the intellectual powers he showed afterwards.’ Another 

acquaintance made was that of Wordsworth, ‘who always 

talked a good deal about himself and his own poems, and I 

have a sense,’ says Mr. Hare, ‘of his being not vain, but 
conceited,’ 

About this time—the early ’forties—the Bunsens came to live 
at Hurstmonceaux Place, and Mr. Hare says that ‘ child as I 
was, I was conscious of the vivifying influence which their 
refinement, their liberal views, and high-toned conversation 


wanting. 
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brought into the narrow circle at Hurstmonceaux.’ Among 
the visitors at the Rectory, from time to time, were Whewell 
and Thirlwall, whom the boy (now nine years old) ‘disliked 
particularly—so icily cold were their manners.’ Carlyle also 
came, but all that Mr. Hare remembers about him is that he 
wore a high hat, which was blown off by the wind, and which 
the sage promptly reviled as ‘the most absurd, outrageous 
head-covering in the world.’ In 1848 (after a short experience 
of Harrow) young Hare went to a private tutor at Lyncombe, 
from which place he visited Bath, where he first met Landor. 
The poet’s rooms, he tells us, ‘were entirely covered with 
pictures, the frames fitting close to one another, leaving not 
the smallest space of wall visible.” Landor lived alone with his 
beautiful white Spitz dog Pomero, to whom he would talk by 
the hour together—‘ poetry, philosophy, whatever he was 
thinking of, all of it imbued with his own powerful personality.’ 
Mr. Hare, like everybody else, was struck by Landor’s laugh— 
‘a regular cannonade,’ he calls it. In the evenings the poet 
‘would sit for hours in impassioned contemplation; in the 
mornings he wrote incessantly . . . He scarcely ever read, for 
he only possessed one shelf of books. If any one gave him a 
volume he mastered it and gave it away. He never bought 
any new clothes, and a chimney-sweep would have been 
ashamed to wear his coat, which was always the same as long 
as I knew him.’ It was while with another tutor at Southgate 
—in 1851—that Mr. Hare met the Misses Berry, most famous 
as the friends of Walpole. ‘ They were very kind-hearted, and 
were, as it were, privileged to say rude things, which nobody 
minded, at their parties. Often, when a fresh person arrived 
towards the end of the evening, Miss Berry would say before 
all the other guests, “ You see I’ve been able to get no one to 
meet you—no one at all.” She would go out of the room whilst 
she was pouring out the tea, and call out over the stairs, 
“Murrell, no more women, no more women”; and Murrell, 
the butler, understood perfectly, and put out the lamp over the 
door.’ In 1851 Mr. Hare saw the great Exhibition, and the 
(ueen’s procession thereto—the Queen ‘in a crown and glis- 
tening dress of embroidered silver.’ In 1852 he witnessed the 
funeral of the Duke of Wellington. ‘The ceremony in St. 
Paul’s was,’ he says, ‘ sublime beyond any pewer of words to 
describe. I recollect, as one of the most striking features, the 
figure of Dean Milman—bent almost double, with silver hair— 
who had been present at the funeral of Nelson in 1806, when 
he “‘ heard, or seemed to hear, the low wail of the sailors who 
encircled their Admiral.” ’ 

Here, one may say, Mr. Hare’s ,youthful recollections come 
toanend. In 1853, in his nineteenth year, he went to Oxford, 
with an introduction to Dr. Jowett, of whom, and of old Dr, 
Routh, he supplies a graphic sketch. To this year belongs also 
his first literary effort—a story in 7ie Penny Post. His first 
publication was “Lfpitaphs for Country Churchyards (1856). 
He left Oxford in 1857, and in 1858 received his first literary 
commission—to write Murray's Handbook for Berks, Bucks, 
and Oxfordshire, which duly made its appearance in 1860, 
Here, on the threshold of his career as a writer, we may leave 
him—adding that, though the story of his manhood is told by 
him with undue prolixity (especially in the description of foreign 
tours) it embodies some interesting notes or anecdotes about a 
large number and variety of remarkable people, such as Mrs. 
Archer Clive, Mrs. Stowe, Dean Alford, Mrs. Grote, Thackeray, 
Mr. Ruskin, Mrs. Gaskell, and so on. The three volumes are 
also liberally and agreeably illustrated with portraits and with 
pictures of many attractive places. 


A REAL POEM 


Poems. By F. B. MONEy-Courrs. London: Lane. 


Mr. Money-Coutts has surprised us after a fashion which does 
him much credit. We had known him aforetime as a writer 
of very graceful verse with more poetry init than is often found 
in verse of the type indicated. We had known him, too, as the 
very skilful and accomplished librettist for Senor Albeniz’s 
music—and your libretto is a very fearful wild fowl to deal 
with and wants a special kind of adaptability. But these things 
had hardly prepared us for the qualities found in the most 
important of the poems contained in the authors present 
volume. In this he has grappled with no less a theme than is 
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the mainspring of that magnificent work Zhe Book of Jod, and of 
Faust, the two parts taken together, not the first part alone which 
is generally cut down to the measure of a Schausfiel in the more 
conventional sense of the word. Mr. Money-Coutts, if we 
compare his poem to anything seen on the stage, comes nearer 
to the blending by Signor Boito—poet and musician s'f/ en fit 
—of the two parts in his great opera. Yet the poem written by 
Mr. Money-Coutts goes deeper than this. It goes straight to 
first principles, straight to the old never soluble problem, never 
soluble that is except in the way indicated by the author, and 
thus deals with matters which Signor Doito perhaps did not 
care, perhaps, for his special purpose, did not dare to assail, 
That the author has the courage of his beliefs and aims js 
shown at once by a seemingly trivial matter. His poem js 
called ‘An Essay in a Brief Model,’ certainly not an ad cag. 
tandum title, and it is suggested by a very apt quotation from 
Milton’s Church Government, wherein the Book of Job is 
referred to as ‘a brief model’ of ‘that epic form whereof the 
two poems of Homer, and those other two of Virgil and Tasso 
are a diffuse’ model. Naturally the ‘God-gifted organ-voice of 
England’ has suggested the form of the author’s ‘essay.’ As 
to this we shall presently say more and justify ourselves of 
what we say by such quotation as can be made without a sense 
too violent of lopping a branch from ,its parent stem. Mr, 
Money-Coutts’s poem, if we wished to pick any hole in it, but 
this is against our wish with a work of singular mark, might 
be described as, if anything, too closely packed with thought, 
It is full of thought, and it is the occasion of much reflection 
and thought in the mind of the reader. Also it is beyond all 
question a noble conception. It would be ‘easier’ reading if 
it were not so admirably compact, but it most surely would not 
be such good reading. It taxes the thinking powers of the 
student—and how much poetry is there now current which 
does as much ?—but it leaves him nowise wearied but, on the 
contrary, refreshed by contact with a vigorous mind that has 
not hesitated to go down to the depths of the old, old problems, 
and put forth the result of such researches in always harmonious, 
frequently beautiful, and even majestic lines. Be it noted in 
passing that Mr. Money-Coutts evidently has an absolutely 
perfect ear for rhythm. Not his to dream of how many 
syllables or even words may go to a line. His? musical faculty 
separates him by a vast gulf from, to take an instance, people 
who vainly imagine that the line 
Why thy canonised bones, hearsed in death, 
should be accented ‘why thy canonised bones,’ etc. The question 
is entirely one of ear and phrasing, and in reading and re-reading 
Mr. Money-Coutts’s poem we have not caught him tripping 
once in an exact feeling of rhythm in its finest sense. A man 
who is so secure as this among pitfalls for the unwary is, granted 
other qualifications which are not wanting here, a poet. 
But it is time to return to the thesis and scheme of the author's 
work. We have observed that it wants thinking over, and it 
was considerate on the singer’s part to prefix an ‘ Argument’ to 
hisessay. We must take leave to condense this even a little 
more than he has condensed it in order to show how large a 
matter he has treated, and treated with command, in a compara- 
tively minute space. The personages are Humanity and 
Religion. ‘Humanity, having discardedjhis assumed grandeur, 
laments life and invokes death.’ Religion begins with the 
consolation that suffering is the punishment of sin, to which 
Humanity replies as suffering Humanity is apt to reply. When 
he craves for an explanation of the mystery of pain and sin, 
Religion ‘ deprecates his pride and urges him, instead of vexing 
his soul with inscrutable mysteries, to profit by the truths that 
have been revealed.’ But, and here is a fine point, ‘ Humanity 
exclaims that he has always been the proper object of Revela- 
tion, and that as at the beginning he was enlightened by the 
Fall, he now yearns for a second illumination, even at the cost 
of another curse. ‘The discussion continues, and Humanity 
at one point taxes Religion with secretly holding his own views. 
And further, or to be accurate, just before, he dwells upon 
his sure conviction that ‘all disingenuousness, however 
excellent its motive, must be hateful to God.’ Finally, when 
Humanity persists in merely bitterly deploring his ignorance 
of the Great Mystery, ‘ Religion, seeing that his friend persists 
in impious and unrepentant curiosity, after a final adjuration to 
rebel no more against the august disposals of Providence, Tt 
luctantly leaves him to his impenitence ; but promises to return 
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whenever Humanity may require his ghostly comfort.’ This is 
a great theme, and when we repeat that we find no fault in its 
translation into poetical shape we say a great deal, but hardly 
too much. Before going on to such illustrations as, under 
the rule above laid down, we can find of the author’s method 
in poetical expression we may stop to note one point. It is 
this, that to carry on the naturally suggested affinity to the 
Book of Job, the arguments given by Religion, higher as 
they are of course than the sayings of Job’s comforters, yet 
here and there set one turning to that great Book and wonder- 
ing at the ineptness of commentators who have complained of 
the three men saying the selfsame things instead of dis- 
coursing quite differently. Why, herein is a great dramatic 
touch, and the Book of Job is as spiritually dramatic as the 
Oberammergau Play used to be. They inevitably would, being 
what they were, form a mere chorus of commonplace. This, 
however, is by the way, and it is time to quote from Mr. Money- 
Coutts himself, though for the reason that the whole poem 
hangs completely together it is not very easy to pick out 
particular passages. Here, however, is part fof a speech by 
Humanity : 

I know Thee World-wright or I know Thee Nought! 

I know Thee World-wright ; yet between that hut 

Of refuge and thy jasper citadel 

That overcrests the pathway of the clouds— 

Palace of promulgation of the law, 

And seat of government o’er all the hills, 

Sinai or Calvary, or before or since— 

What void envelopment of blinding mist ! 

What treacheries of snow and ice and storm! 

What false ascents, false guides, and ominous deaths! 


Is there no aid? Is mercy comfortless ? 
Wilt Thou not flare one beacon above the belt 
Of lumber dimness that divides etern 
Effulgence from this abject, glimmering globe ? 
Hast Thou no thread Thou darest let descend, 
Whose molten filament would make this point 
‘Yerrene a linked extremity of Light ? 
Or down whose tremulous nerve might undulate 
An echo of the music scored by Thee 
For Thine orchestral universe ? 

I dare 
Accept the message, if Thou dare command! 
Thus would I wrestle with God ; nor let Him go 
Except He blessed me, though His blessing slew. 


Again, let us take some fine lines of Humanity in another 
mood : 
They say God never laughs ; I deem it not ; 
But, if ‘twere true, what bubbling merriment 
Must well upon the lips, at least of those 
Angels and principalities and powers 
That need not envy devils the grace to smile 
At libel so audacious ! 
It is but fair to add the pathetic conclusion of Religion’s fare- 
well, 
But now, farewell ! 
Whene'er thou summon me—when troublous moods 
Not Israel's wisest harper could have charmed 
Passing, have left thee spent—in love to come, 
In love to fill that empty, swept, and garnished 
Guest-chamber of thine heart, shall be my joy! 
And be the glory, as all glory, God's. 


We have quoted enough to justify our opinion. Mr. Money- 
Coutts has found himself a [place as poet, and in the lordly 
House of Poesy there are many places. None but he who 
has drunk at Castalia’s sprig can claim one shadow of an inch 
of room. But for the real singers of all degrees there is room 
and to spare, and when we once drop from the very greatest of 
all, the few Divinities that all lesser poets worship, what is place 
or precedence? It is only your sham singer, your affected 
hawker of stale Byronisms who cares one jot about the matter. 
Therefore let it be enough to say that Mr. Money-Coutts is a 
real singer. We leave aside his lyrics now because, attractive 
as some of them are, they are out of tone with the Imperial 
Theme that gives him his place. 


MR. HENRY JAMES’S NEW NOVEL 
The Other House. 


Does Mr. Henry James smile as he recalls a time when he 
Was popularly known as a member of an American partnership 


By HENRY JAMES. London: Heinemann. 
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of Howells and James, connected in the popular apprehension 
about as closely as the eminent London firm of a similar 
style and title? To a mind of his curious sensibility to zuances, 
the confusion must always have seemed surprising between Mr. 
Howells’s simple Bostonian realism and the difficult elaboration 
of his own cosmopolitan studies. The fact was that this able 
pair of American writers swam together into the ken of the great 
British public (more insular then if no less intelligent ‘han it is 
to-day) at a time when the popular British knowledge of con- 
temporary American literature was restricted to the other 
equally ill-assorted pair of Mark Twain and Bret Harte. More- 
over it chanced that two stories of the respective writers which 
first became known over here were Daisy Miller and The Lady 
of the Aroostook, both of which presented to us the then novel 
situation of the simple American maiden at issue with the 
complicated social civilisation of old Europe. Mr. James never 
protested, but having neither the combative nature of his 
friend Mr. Howells nor his honest provincial Anglophobia, 
endured the British blows which Mr. Howells’s combativeness 
drew upon him, and went quietly and carefully about his own 
business. His consistent and conscientious craftsmanship has 
reaped its reward; and he is universally esteemed to-day, an 
artist in fiction who is one of the leading men of letters of his 
generation. What has always fascinated Mr. James as a novelist 
and story-writer is the way in which we all move habitually 
amid partial glimpses and partial misunderstandings of each 
others’ characters, motives, and speeches; and the tragi- 
comedy therefrom resulting. Most men and more maidens 
have a veryjimperfect acquaintance with their own characters 
and motives, and equally imperfect skill in expressing their 
minds in language. Accordingly the simplest dialogue, the 
most ordinary social meeting, may involve the most compli- 
cated entanglement of cross-purposes between the multiplied 
personages, real and imaginary, engaged. The difficulty 
which plain readers have often found in Mr. James’s writing, 
the elusive and inconclusive character of his conversations and 
plots, is the very effect which Mr. James has employed his art 
to produce. ‘The curtain is the picture.’ It is possible in fiction 
to tell a story either from the point of view of the omniscient 
creator, who analyses his characters and explains their motives, 
as he goes ; or from the point of view of one of the characters 
in the piece. Mr. James’s method is to write from the point of 
view of a mere spectator, who is as likely to misunderstand or 
be puzzled by what is going on, as any of the actors in life’s 
drama in every-day life, unless some conclusive dénouement 
reveals the hidden threads. And it is, perhaps, because Mr. 
James wished his readers to understand and perceive this con- 
stant human liability to misunderstanding that he at first 
commonly chose ‘international episodes’ where the grounds of 
inevitable mutual misunderstanding were patent. The boarders 
in a Swiss fension are sufficient to provide this}play of social 
guesswork in matters of intimate import to the guessers. Mr. 
James accordingly has often been satisfied with this small stage 
for his effects ; and so occasionally earned the easy derision of 
persons content with nothing less than a swashbuckling fight 
between a Leaguer and a Huguenot in a sinister tavern to start 
their romance with. But Mr. James has not seldom dealt with 
more tragic issues, as in one of his earliest books, Zhe American. 
He does so now, and to very original effect in Zhe, Other House. 
It has occasionally been hinted that Mr. James has not been 
wholly uninfluenced by the example of his friend, M. Paul 
Bourget. Whether it is due to M. Bourget’s example or not, 
Mr. James has now done his ‘crime passionel.’ ‘The interest 
of a very clever and interesting novel depends so much on 
the reader’s speculation as to the motives and character 
of the criminal, that it is impossible to discuss the plot with- 
out doing an injustice to writer and reader; so that by 
way of criticism one must restrict oneself to suggesting 
that, for so clever a person as the guilty one was, the 
planning of the crime was rather clumsy. Unless guilt were 
fixed on the wrong party the effect of the crime would be 
to bring about precisely what the criminal dreaded; yet 
it was committed with so little management that the rival to be 
fixed with the guilt was left provided with easy and ample proof 
of innocence. Happily for law and order this is precisely the 
kind of mistake which criminals in fact habitually make, but 
in these actual cases there is no artist concerned for the clever- 
ness of the criminal. However, the interest of the novel is not: 
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in the crime itself, but in the situation it creates among an 
intimate circle of neighbours and friends in each of whom 
individually the reader is interested; and with this situation 
Mr. James deals with great skill and originality, The way 
again, in the working up of the plot, in which, not the villain of 
melodrama, but a thoroughly good fellow whom everybody 
likes, is made to complicate the issue even to becoming the 
occasion of crime, is masterly ; and the characters and conver- 
sations have all Mr. James’s characteristic subtlety and brilliance. 
To those who have found Mr. James obscure, it may be said 
further that the characters and the course of the plot are 
much clearer and less baffling than in many of his stories, 
largely, no doubt, owing to the outspoken perspicacity of the 
admirable Mrs. Beever. This lady, described after Mr. James’s 
epigrammatic fashion, as ‘so early Victorian as to be almost 
prehistoric,’ ‘ whose constant habit it was to lay the ground bare 
for complications that had never taken place,’ was neverthe- 
less, under the Providence which makes all good women 
matchmakers, the means of bringing about the complication 
that had so tragical an issue. Zhe Other Howse, in short, 
is a novel as interesting as it is clever, and is worthy of Mr. 
James’s mature art. 


THE APOTHEOSIS OF PRIGS 


A Book of Scoundrels. By CHARLES WHIBLEY. London: 
Heinemann. 


They be two classes—Prigs and prigs. By the former de- 
signation we understand (or fail to, as the case may be) the 
professional High-toby-crack, cly-faker, cly-filer, heaver, 
diver, bulk, cross-cove, bridle-cull, fence, mill-ken, and the rest 
of the catalogue. That other kind, the prig, has been ably 
defined by a famous Cambridge professor as the English equi- 
valent ofa Ge/ehrie. It seems a pity that Mr. Whibley in a 
work dedicated to Prigs should have caused a confusion of 
ideas by occasionally using the word in its other sense. In 
the introduction he employs it loosely and inexplicitly to re- 
present a division of that class of men—the ‘ pedant,’ the 
‘politician,’ the? ‘ psychologist ’"—which is incapable of seeing 
with the eyes of ‘the wise man.’ Now, Mr. Whibley is one of 
the wise men; he is also what the ‘ Yellow Dwarf’ would 
call an elusive artist; he writes for the elect. He assumes in 
his readers a wide culture in the subject which by perverse 
research he has made his own. He is content not to give 
instruction in facts supposed as known; he merely weighs 
them in the fine balance of his judgment; he shows us what 
and how to admire. Those who look in this work for a 
history of actual achievement on the highway, at Vauxhall or 
in the ‘Stone Jug,’ will suffer disappointment. Of Jack Shep- 
pard’s escape from Newgate we are told that ‘from the castle 
he had forced his way through a nine-foot wall into the Red 
Room, whose bolts, bars, and hinges he had removed, to gain 
the chapel. The road thence to the roof and to freedom was 
hindered by three stubborn iron doors; yet nought stood in 
the way of Sheppard’s genius, and he was sensible at last of 
the night-air chill upon his cheek.’ Just how he managed to 
do it, this is what we want to know, and this is precisely what 
we are never told. But it would have been the work of a 
vulgar chronologist to tell us, and Mr. Whibley is built for 
nobler uses. He will presume that we know, or at worst he 
will put usto shame fornot knowing. In the same way, he will 
patter the flash with scarce a note of interpretation. Nor 
altogether devoid of method is this last form of madness. Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling long since discovered how to flatter and 
fascinate the public:by a brave use of unintelligible technicali- 
ties. By a like device the Kailyard school attained distinction, 
though their art is now degraded by the glossary. 

There seems, if one may dare to say it, to be a want of 
singleness in the purpose of Mr. Whibley’s work. As De 
Quincey with incomparable humour discoursed of Murder asa 
Fine Art, so Mr. Whibley sets out to portray the Scoundrel as 
Artist. On the first page he advances, with an air of novelty, the 
ancient ind unassailable dictum that ‘in the supreme adaptation 
of means to an end there is a constant nobility.’ And yet it is 
not alone of the scoundrel as craftsman that he treats ; it is for 
the scoundrel as dandy, it is for the deportment of the hero, 
that he reserves his loftiest flights of flattery. It is true that in 
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the best period—‘the golden age, as he happily puts it, not 
only of the robber but of the robbed’—when ‘the game was 
played upon either side with a scrupulous respect for a potent, 
if unwritten, law’; when the traveller, held up by ‘a gaily. 
attired, superbly-mounted horseman,’ ‘did what was expected 
of him in the best of tempers,’ declining to resist that he might 
commit ‘ no outrage upon tradition ’—in these days, no doubt 
of it, the selection of his toilet and the study of a right 
deportment were considerable factors in the true adaptation of 
means to an end. But gratuitous dandyism, paraded at just 
any season, and notably on his last journey to join, as Jonathan 
Wild would say, ‘the dance without music’ at Tyburn, is an 
accessory which contributes) nothing to the triumph of the 
artist, regarded as Prig. ‘A stern test of artistry is the 
gallows,’ says our author. True, but not of the specific artistry 
which he has laid himself out from the beginning to appraise, 
Of young Audrey he quotes that ‘he went very decent to the 
gallows, being in a white waistcoat, clean napkin, white gloves, 
and an orange in his hand’; and of Jack Rann he tells us 
that on his last trial he ‘dressed himself as a light-hearted 
sportsman.’ As he swaggered in Clare Market, Sheppard 
‘was habited in a superb suit of black; a diamond fawney 
flashed upon his fam.’ Of Vaux we hear that he wore ‘ blue 
pantaloons and Hessian boots’; and likewise that ‘a fawney 
flashed upon his dexter fam.’ In this last case, however, the 
desire of the hero to engage a jeweller’s respect, may excuse 
the record of his wardrobe, even to the repetition of the 
‘fawney sparkling onhis fam.’ But very much of this kind of 
thing is a trespass upon another’s preserves, for which Mr. 
Max Beerbohm, connoisseur of dandies, should use his prero- 
gative of revenge. 

Much as Mr. Whibley owes to Fielding, his style has stil 

a pleasing affectation all its own. To do him justice, we may 
apply to his book at least some share of the praise which he 
yields, with so generous a largess, to Zhe Hiftory of the late Mr. 
Jonathan Wild. Perhaps we may not rightly go the length of 
saying that ‘he preserves from the first page to the last the 
highest level of unrivalled irony.’ To Fielding his Hero, in his 
meanest moments, is the ‘GREAT MAN.’ Mr. Whibley, on the 
other hand, will often qualify his adoration, will criticise his 
Prig for breach of artistic taste or even question his verfection 
on the comparatively trivial ground of moral obliquity. But, 
with slight exceptions, his method is irreproachable, and, for so 
conscious a writer, he forgets himself wonderfully in his admi- 
ration for other artists. Once in a way he breaks loose, as 
when he complains that Gilderoy, by his knack of imposing 
upon the world, secured a richer meed of praise than many who 
were more genuinely great. ‘ Why,’ he asks, by way of a daring 
literary parallel, ‘why does Shelley still claim a larger share of 
the world’s admiration, than Keats, his indubitable superior?’ 
The answer to this enigma may be neglected, but the word 
‘indubitable’ rings with your true note of authority. 

But this rare revelation of Mr. Whibley’s louder methods 
may be forgiven. His manner here is for the most part 
excellent ; that is, when he confines himself to himself. He is 
less happy when he condescends, by force of dramatic caprice, 
to emulate the speech of an ordinary person. Thus, he has 
elected to put the history of Sixteen-string Jack between the 
lips of his old doxy, Mistress Ellen Roach, hostess of the Green 
Pig, and late of Botany Bay. ‘How well I remember,’ she 
would murmur, as though unconscious of her audience, ‘the 
unhappy day when Jack Rann was first arrested.’ Here Mr. 
Whibley is confronted with two difficulties; he must merge 
his identity in that of acommon mortal, and, what is a yet more 
exhausting process, he has to make the creature speak ‘as 
though unconscious of her audience.’ For a while he cribs and 
cabins his ample spirit within the confines of the buxom 
spinster’s ‘dumpy figure’; but the great style must at last 
betray itself. ‘I used,’ she says, ‘ to lie awake listening to the 
watchman’s raucous voice, and praying God to send back my 
warrior rich and scathless;’ or, again: ‘The autumn sun 
sank in hopeless gloom, the wretched lamps _ twinkled 
through the jaded air of the court-house ; in an hour I liveda 
thousand years of misery, and, when the sentence was read, the 
words carried no sense to my withered brain. It was only in 
my cell I realised that I had seen Jack Rann for the last time ; 
that his pea-green ccat would prove a final and ineffaceable 
memory.’ It is perhaps permissible, in this connection, to 
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recall the words of Fielding where he says: ‘It is fufficient if 
in thefe Speeches the Hiftorian adheres faithfully to the Matter, 
though he embellifhes the Diction with fome Flourifhes of his 
own Eloquence.’ 


THE PORTUGUESE IN SOUTH AFRICA 


The Portuguese in South Africa. By GEORGE M’CALL THEAL, 
London: Unwin. 


Seventy and odd pages of this volume are not strictly relevant 
to the subject. Mr. Theal has put in the front of the Portuguese 
an account of the Bushmen, the Hottentots and the Bantu tribes 
of South Africa. To those familiar with his other writings, these 
chapters will taste of repetition, though, as a matter of fact, they 
seem to have been largely re-written. We notice, for example, 
a story about Sigcau, the Pondo chief, which dates no farther 
back than 1892. Mr. Theal seems a good deal more interest- 
ing when he has done with the natives, the unknown race of 
gold miners, and the Arabs, and really gets to business. The 
Portuguese adventurers must always remain splendid figures 
in the procession of history, and he does them ample justice. 
We quite agree that the fame of Vasco da Gama has unduly 
obscured that of Diaz. The latter it was who doubled the 
southern cape and traced many more miles of unknown coast 
than his illustrious competitor in renown. Dominion was 
begun when da Gama imposed tribute on the Arab ruler of 
Sofala. Then followed da Nhaya’s establishment of a fort 
there, and next came Duarte de Mello’s settlement of Mozam- 
biquue. 

Mr. Theal shows clearly enough that the hold of the Portu- 
guese on the country was throughout of the feeblest character. 
They failed to master the natives beyond the range of their 
guns, The retail trade remained in the hands of the Arabs, 
though the Portuguese derived large profits from ivory, pearls, 
and slaves. Their relations with the Monomotapa or king of 
the Kalonga tribe—whom later geographers have transformed 
into a country—seem to have been those of live and let live 
up to the time of Barreto’s expedition. He attempted to seize 
the gold mines reputed to exist in the interior, his pretext 
being to assist the Monomotapa against his enemy. The 
Monomotapa, however, held aloof when the pinch came, 
and Barreto was driven by famine into a most ignominious 
retreat, Further enterprises miscarried in much the same 
fashion, though a treaty or two was brought back to the coast. 
‘Nothing more disastrous,’ writes Mr. Theal, ‘had yet 
happened to the Portuguese than these attempts to get 
possession of the South African gold-fields.’ The Jesuits and 
Dominicans succeeded to a certain extent where Governors 
had failed. They gained a considerable amount of nominal 
converts, though they were pained to observe that their flocks 
persisted in the most revolting practices of heathendom. Even 
at the close of the sixteenth century, when the Portuguese 
power reached its height, it consisted of little besides a string 
of trading stations surrounded by independent tribes. The 
terrible Mazimba evicted them altogether from the Zambesi, 
and they were only too thankful to close with an unexpected 
offer of peace. 

When Jan Huyghen van Linchoten had inspired his Dutch 
fellow countrymen to send a fleet into the Eastern seas by 
Way of Africa, Portuguese ascendency was doomed. They 
failed, indeed, to eject their rivals from the comparatively 
worthless coast on the south-east. The various defences of 
Fort St. Sebastido were greatly to the credit of the Portuguese. 
They declined to ransom their property from van Caerdon, 
and he proceeded, accordingly, to burn every building and 
cut down all the cocoa-nut trees. Francesco de Sodre Pereira 
fought him in a poorly armed galleon, and was bent on sinking 
with colours flying, when the purser lowered the ensign without 
orders. But the colony of Mozambique lingered on, incapable of 
€xpansion, because no colonists were forthcoming. Its existence 
was due to the perpetual feuds of the Bantu tribes, between 
Whom the Portuguese held the balance with some dexterity. 
They even put a friendly Monomotapa in power, and a prince of 
the dynasty actually died a Dominican friar. The ‘expulsion 
of the Jesuits by Pombal, however, put an end to missionary 
Influence altogether. From the middle of the seventeenth 
Century down to quite recently the history of the Portuguese 
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south of the Zambesi is a tale of decrepitude and decay. The 
nominally white population was hopelessly mongrel ; the troops 
were composed of convicts, half-castes, and disorderly natives ; 
monopolies strangled the commerce ; revenue could barely be 
said to exist. Mr. Theal describes the ludicrous system of 
prazos, by which the country was assigned to individuals, in 
return for a small sum, in tracts the size of an English county. 
He also touches on the renewed activity of the Portuguese just 
lately, which began by their establishment of their claims over 
Delagoa Bay through the Macmahon award, and continued 
with their comically inefficient attempts to prevent the occupa- 
tion of Mashonaland. His conclusion is that ‘the prospects of 
Portuguese South Africa seem brighter to-day than at any 
previous time since Pedro da Nhaya built the first fort on the 
river bank of Sofala.’ Yes; but simply because they happen to 
lie across the path over which British colonisation must travel. 


THE QUARTERLY AND THE EDINBURGH 


Let us descend from the mountain height and confess in all 
candour that after much time spent, we will not say wasted, 
over the first article in the Quarterly, we have not a very clear 
idea of the goal at which the reviewer is driving ; that hazi- 
ness in us may be the fault of the reviewer : or it may not : but 
we do protest that we have read quite a large number of stiff 
books without feeling quite so bewildered as this essay leaves 
us. The explanation probably is that the reviewer so writes 
that those whoare not familiar with the works of Nietzsche 
are not likely to understand the commentary. Few persons 
have read those works. Nietzsche himself went crazy at the 
end of them and, for our parts, we are inclined to regret that 
the asylum did not earlier claim him for its own. In sober 
truth, all this solemn fooling about the ideals of Anarchy ex- 
pressed in the language of a philosophical lecturer at Oxfqrd, 
who would be a failure if anybody could understand what he 
meant, is a waste of time. Your Anarchist is either a very bad 
man, to whom the gallows or the gaol is appropriate—the 
former being the more economical—or a quite wildly silly 
person who is well placed in an asylum. That is our view; it 
is also that of the compatriots of Nietzsche, who seem to be 
possessed of a good deal of common sense. ‘There may, per- 
haps, be persons who will not share the feeling this article 
inspires in us: but there will be hardly one man in a hundred 
who will not join in admiration of the learned and interesting 
paper on Sir Thomas More that follows. The writer is clearly 
an old hand at Quarterly reviewing. He possesses that style, 
learned and at the same time luminous, dignified and at the 
same time cutting, which is characteristic of the Quarterly and 
of some of the best leading articles in the 7imes. He knows his 
subject, and all the books about it, and he loves the character 
of the man of whom he writes. Wecan imagine him quoting 
with Mr. Hutton 

Ars utinam mores animumque effingere possit ; 
Pulchrior in terris nulla tabella foret. 

or, with Father Bridgett, shedding tears as he writes. All sorts 
of pleasant pictures come as the reader goes on. More, as an 
undergraduate of Canterbury Hall, rising at four or five, dining 
at ten ‘content with a penny piece of beef between four,’ reading 
at five when supper, no better than the dinner, was eaten, reading 
again till nine or ten and then running about to force warmth into 
his limbs before retiring to rest, lived a very different life to that 
of the young gentlemen who frequent Canterbury Quad to-day. 
So brightly is the paper written that one can sympathise with 
More in his life as a barrister and in the reluctance with which 
he left it to serve an ungrateful king. Of Henry, intellectual, 
splendid, and self-willed, the subject of Charles Lamb’s witty 
saying, ‘the Stuarts had mistresses ; the Tudors kept wives,’ we 
have a most complete and just character sketch. The writer 
does not, like Froude (to whom as a master of English Prose 

he pays a well-merited compiiment), extenuate everything. 

Indeed, when Froude’s hero-worship carries him to absurdities 
the reader is sometimes disposed to be doubtful whether the 
hero had any real virtues. Still here we have nothing set down 
in malice and, take it for all in all, the most convincing and 
apparently truthful realisation of the king’s mental and moral 
attitude at critical periods—at the period of the Divorce for 
example—that has come under our notice. From this let us 
pass to a charming article upon Elizabethan fashions based 
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upon Dr. Creighton’s Queen Elizabeth, of which the reviewer 
writes: ‘Throughout its pages Dr. Creighton bears his train 
of learning with a skill and ease which would not disgrace the 
most practised of courtiers. In it publisher, artist, and printer 
vie with one another to produce a work which shall rival the 
magnificence of the Elizabethan age. The result is one of the 
most sumptuous volumes that have ever been published. This 
witness is true, and in the review, which deals with the book in 
one light only, we have such a dazzling series of descriptions 
of extravagant fashions as almost to confuse the brain. No 
wonder the Puritans and satirists of the day launched out in 
fierce invective against the gallants who would ‘put a manor 
on their backs,’ or, like Raleigh, wear a pair of shoes valued at 
6600 gold pieces. Still there was something noble in this wild 
extravagance. It was an age of high ambition, of confident 
hopes, and of reckless adventure. A gentleman might be ruined 
twice or thrice in those days; now, unless a man happens 
to be a jerry-builder, one dose of bankruptcy usually suffices to 
submerge him. And, on the whole, there is something to be 
said in favour of the brave dandies of Elizabeth’s day when they 
are compared with some of our noblemen of to-day. One would 
rather wear a coat of cloth of gold embroidered in seed pearls 
than make piles of gold in the City. It was nobler to tear gold 
from the throat of the Spaniard than it is to become a director of 
a rotten Company, and to squeeze gold out of the thin purses of 
widows and country clergy. Another article, written in a sober 
and moderate tone, and therefore well worthy of attention, deals 
with the Boer and Uitlander Question. ‘There can be no rest 
in the Transvaal till Uitlanders and Boers are given equal 
rights. Until there is rest in the Transvaal, there can be no 
peace in South Africa. It is the interest, therefore, as well as 
the duty, of the Imperial Government to make the settlement 
of the Boer-Uitlander difficulty the dominant principle of our 
South African policy.’ Few thoughtful men will be inclined to 
question this declaration of opinion ; and all thoughtful men 
will be grateful to find in the Quarterly reviewer a writer who, 
holding this view, is not disposed to make nothing or too little 
of the difficulties in the way of such a policy. Other articles, 
with which space does not permit us to deal, treat of Cicero’s 
case against Czsar, the New Art Criticism, Speaker Onslow, 
the Papal conclaves, and the eternal American money 
question. 

In the July number of the Zdindurgh Review was an article 
dealing with French politics since 1870. That article gave a 
summary, as clear and lucid as the curious involutions of 
parties and Ministries would admit, of the history of Govern- 
ment in France after the capture of Paris and the fall of the 
Second Empire. Now we are taken a step further back to 
the times of Napoleon III. The confusion arising from the 
rapid changes in administration which beset the former writer 
is no longer present, andthe result is a more satisfactory, if 
not a better balanced, article. Good use is made of the fresh 
light which has been thrown upon Napoleon’s character by 
the publication of recent memoirs, notably those of the Duc de 
Persigny, with the result that he is seen to be a weaker, if a 
more amiable, man than had been supposed. Whoever organ- 
ised the crime of the 2nd December, if M. de Persigny is to 
be believed, it was he who, on his own responsibility, gave the 
secret instructions to the Préfet of Bourges to raise the demon- 
stration in favour of Napoleon, which precipitated the declara- 
tion of the Second Empire. Once seated upon the throne, the 
Emperor’s weakness became more apparent. It was his mis- 
fortune to be matched against men of exceptional ability in 
Cavour and Bismarck, badly served himself by his own advisers, 
though not worse, perhaps, than a man deserves to be who 
never gives his complete confidence. His actions, good and 
bad alike, were directed by chance. He drifted into the 
Italian war as he was forced into the Prussian war, 
against his will; and he lost once and for ever the 
chance of consolidating a triple alliance between France, 
Italy and Austria, which might have averted the loss of 
the Rhine provinces. In effect he was a dreamer by nature 
and a criminal by accident. The next article introduces us to 
a very different type of dreamer in ‘ The Catholic Mystics of 
the Middle Ages.’ It is almost impossible at this distance of 
time, under conditions of life so far removed from theirs to 
form a just estimate of these remarkable people. The term 
‘mystic’ in these days conveys in some sort the reproach of 
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insincerity. It recalls to our minds the hazy visions followed 
by the unauthenticated cures and tawdry celebrations of 
Lourdes, or the literary creations of a Huysmanns or a Maeter- 
linck. We are out of touch with miracles, just as we are 
without experience of a time when Roman Catholicism did not 
encourage visionaries. But in the Middle Ages the way of the 
mystic was made by no means plain ; and, as the reviewer 
tells us, in the case of Teresa herself it was touch and go 
whether she becamea saint or a victim of the Inquisition. He 
draws no conclusion that we can gather except that, whether 
you hold the influence of religious fervour answerable for al] 
the recorded manifestations or are inclined to suppose a touch of 
insanity in the blood, there is no room to doubt of the sincerity 
of the mystic. A theme of greater actuality is the position of 
‘Woman under the English Law,’ which is a comfortable 
position enough, thanks to the legislation of the last fifty years ; 
so complete has been the revolution that Blackstone’s grim 
jest about the female sex being ‘so great a favourite of the 
laws of England’ has become sober earnest. The emancipa- 
tion of woman from the legal consequences of what is here 
wittily described as ‘the imaginative conception of marriage, 
formed in the German forests two thousand years ago’ is now 
perfect. In fact, beyond giving her the Parliamentary franchise 
and insisting upon her right to being admitted to the Roll of 
Solicitors and called to the Bar, little remains that man can do 
for woman. And these privileges she may be trusted to gain 
for herself in her own good time. Passing over for lack of 
space, two articles on ‘ Federalising the United Kingdom’ and 
* New Views about Mars,’ that most interesting of our neighbours 
in the solar system, we come to a musical article which is rz. 
markable for the combination of two qualities, rare indeed in 
the musical literature of the day, sound criticism and common 
sense. It is not possible here to follow the reviewer through 
his appreciation of Beethoven’s Nine Symphonies, founded 
upon the learned analysis of Sir George Grove, though it has 
the peculiar merit of being intelligible to the average reader, 
that is to say the reader who may be a lover of music with- 
out possessing expert knowledge of musical technicalities. 
But we may express our gratitude to the writer for trying 
to solve the question why the average writing on musical 
subjects falls far below the level of similar criticism on 
the sister art of painting. He seems to find his explana: 
tion in the fact that the musical critic starts with a set of 
principles and prejudices which he has neither the intel- 
ligence nor the skill to modify as circumstances require. 
His technical knowledge is often not much greater than that 
of those who look to him for guidance; and instrumental 
music, being ‘the expression of emotion through the medium 
of sound,’ lends itself too readily to the kind of flabby impres- 
sionism which passes for esthetic appreciation. The political 
article on ‘The Country and the Ministry,’ which concludes 
this excellent number, discusses the question how far, after 
the completion of the first Session of Parliament, the present 
Government continues to hold and to deserve the approbation 
of the country. To this question there can be but one answer; 
and the discussion resolves itself ultimately into an inquiry into 
the causes of the hopeless disintegration of the Opposition. 
But, written before the resignation of Lord Rosebery had been 
announced, the reviewer’s survey is necessarily incomplete. 


A MODEL MANUAL 


An Advanced History of England. By CYRIL RANSOME, M.A 
London: Rivington. 


None can deny that an author who traces our history from 
Paleolithic Man to Lord Rosebery has taken a comprehensive 
view of his subject. In one thousand and forty pages Mr. 
Ransome carries us from the age when the mammoth haunted 
the Thames Valley to the day when Mr. Chamberlain became 
Secretary for the Colonies ; and no little skill was required to 
fill these pages judiciously. In filling them somehow there }s 
no difficulty. An author desirous of writing a history of 
England in one volume will never complain that he suffers from 
a lack of material ; the only question of interest for the reviewe! 
is how he employs it, how far does he know when to compress 
or omit, and how often will he be able to dilate upon certain 
events judiciously without seeming unduly to neglect others. It’ 
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difficult for a man who has not been a student of Engiish 
history in its many aspects, from either necessity or choice, to 
appreciate thoroughly the qualities required to write in a 
thousand pages an intelligible narrative of the course of events, 
political and social, which have led up to England of 1895. 
Many attempts have been made to supply us with a satisfactory 
history of this class. For the natural man, the person who is 
not a student, who wants to accumulate his information rapidly 
yet agreeably, for the large and growing class of our youth who 
desire to satisfy examiners, the ideal history was yet to seek. 
Who ever read Bright with pleasure? accurate and painstaking 
though that author may be; and Green, who stands in a class 
apart, fails in conciseness too often for examination purposes. 

Mr. Ransome in his preface tells us that one of the aims he 
had in view was to supply a book in which the ‘ special period’ 
might be studied and mastered. Any one who has conducted 
examinations on such a subject, in which not a minute know- 
ledge of original authorities but a sound general knowledge of 
the matter was demanded, knows well that there was wanting a 
work such as Mr. Ransome set himself to supply. After some 
considerable experience of what was required in order to 
lighten the task both of examiner and examined ir English 
history, we have no hesitation in saying that this book is by far 
the best for the purpose that has come into our hands ; we may 
say in addition, that any member of the general public who 
does not want to pass an examination, but requires information 
on historical matters, will nowhere find it more pleasantly 
or accurately conveyed than in thisvolume. In brilliance and 
flow of narrative our author will not vie with the Short 
History of the English People, nor indeed, if we are to judge 
from the preface, had he any desire to compete with the late John 
Richard Green in that particular line, but he has managed to 
give us a substantial story of our national life, full of facts and 
dates, which even the jaded reader of many previous efforts can 
yet sit down and peruse with genuine interest. It is impossible 
in noticing a work of this class to take out passages and quote 
them, for eloquence in places is by no means desirable for the 
author’s purpose, but wherever we have turned we have not 
failed to find that Mr. Ransome has maintained a steady current 
of good English (though here and there we have detected collo- 
quialisms with which we felt inclined to quarrel), and a precise 
attention to the arrangement of his subject. He has not allowed 
the tale of battles to encroach upon the record of constitutional 
growth which continually unfolds itself as our history proceeds 
but upon which it is so difficult for the teacher to fix the atten- 
tion of the pupil amid more stirring scenes. 

There is one matter in which Mr. Ransome may meet with 
adverse criticism. He has steadily refused to notice the 
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growth of our literature along with that of the national life. 
We have ourselves no doubt that he has taken a correct view. 
For a work of this class the intrusion of literary history would 
mean undue compression of political history or expansion of the 
book to unwieldy dimensions, totally at variance with the object 
the author had in view. Possibly for mere examination pur- 
poses this may rob the ‘ Advanced History’ of some of its value ; 
but surely it is the sounder view that if the student is to have 
a knowledge of English literature from Saxon times he must 
study it by itself, not along with our political and constitutional 
annals in occasional and perfunctory chapters tossed in 
anyhow at the end of the periods into which our constitutional 
history is usually divided. 
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